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Editorial 
The Cabinet Crisis 


(OR THE TIME BEING the Cabinet crisis in Is- 

rael appears to have been resolved. The three 
Orthodox ministers have returned, if not to the 
fold, at least to the sessions. Apparently the 
Government’s declaration that ministers deliber- 
ately absenting themselves from cabinet meet- 
ings would be dismissed had something to do 
with the Religious Bloc’s change of heart. 

The charges which originally precipitated the 
situation are still under examination. A prelim- 
nary report brought back by a committee set 
up by the Ministry of Education termed the 
accusations of religious coercion in the immig- 
rant camps as “pure invention.” However, in- 
vestigations are still continuing and conclusive 
findings as to the occurrence or non-occurrence 
of the alleged incidents are yet to be made public. 


Of course, the difficulty goes deeper than the 
possible transgression of some individual camp 
attendants. The original explanation, that the 
earlocks of Yemenite boys had in some instances 
been shaven off for hygienic reasons, appears to 
be borne out by the evidence, but if any camp 
supervisors misused their authority and removed 
these traditional symbols of piety against the will 
of the parents, they will be deservedly discip- 
lined. There is no inclination to make light of 
the matter. All responsible groups— non-ortho- 
dox and orthodox — appreciate the gravity of 
an offense which does violence to religious senti- 
ment. 

The controversy, however, has touched on a 
fundamental issue which cannot be solved by 
the punishment or white-washing of a few indi- 
viduals. The Religious Bloc representatives con- 
tend that since the majority of the new immig- 
tants are orthodox Jews, education in the im- 
migrant camps should be primarily religious in 
character. They oppose “secular” instruction, 
and protest the subjection of the pious youth 
of Yemen, Morocco and Libya to “Godless” 
influences. 

Americans accustomed to the separation of 
church and state, and to a secular rather than 
a parochial school system, may be puzzled by 
the agitation that has arisen in regard to the 
three R’s. Why mix arithmetic with theology? 

The difficulty in the camps stems from the 
peculiar educational set-up in Israel. Since the 
days of the Mandate there have been what are 
known as “trends,” each with its separate school 
system. According to the present Education 
Law there exist four types of schools: two Re- 


Comment 


ligious (Agudath and Mizrachi); one Labor; 
and one General (General Zionist). Parents 
determine which types of school their children 
attend. Though Ben Gurion is known to favor 
a uniform educational system despite Mapai’s 
strong championship of the “trends” for the 
sake of the Labor schools, there is little immedi- 
ate prospect of unification even on an elemen- 
tary school level. The ideological rifts are too 
deep. The so-called “general” system is as parti- 
san in its social and economic concepts as the 
other types. The term is a misnomer and offers 
no solution to proponents of education without 
indoctrination. 

In view of the temporary nature of the camps, 
there had been no attempt to establish this elab- 
orate division. Only one type of basic instruc- 
tion, by and large secular, was provided. In the 
recent controversy, the Government’s proposal 
of a uniform system for the camps with special 
provision for religious instruction has been re- 
jected. The details of a compromise formula are 
still being worked out, but the net result ap- 
peats to be full religious education for the chil- 
dren of oriental Jews. 

The present struggle indicates how readily the 
dreaded Kulturkampf could be precipitated. It 
is in large measure due to the wise statemanship 
of the Prime Minister that the country has not 
been rent by futile strife, and that an effective 
coalition still exists. Whether the coalition will 
be widened to include Mapam is as yet unclear, 
but the goal of a broad and stable government 
is steadily being pursued by Mapai. 


Free Quotas 


HE JEWISH AGENCY has announced a new pol- 
icy . From now on the rate of subsidized 
immigration will be in accordance with the 
Agency’s funds. Israel will make no attempt 
to control the number of Jews entering the 
country; any Jew with independent means, able 
to finance his transportation and his initial main- 
tenance will encounter no quotas. The Jewish 
Agency, however, which has financed the immi- 
gration of nearly 350,000 individuals since the 
establishment of the Jewish State, is obliged to 
take cognizance of its steadily growing deficit. 
It cannot continue to expend moneys which are 
not in its possession, if it wishes to remain solvent. 
Perhaps the insistence that immigration into 
Israel is still free, since quotas apply only to 
dependent immigrants, is a quibble. Certainly, 
in terms of the immigration laws of other coun- 
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tries, the description of “free” is fully justified. 
In the years when there were no quota barriers 
in the United States, and immigration was 
termed “unlimited,” this did not signify that 
the U. S. transported and maintained newcomers. 
It merely meant that any one able to reach Ellis 
Island would be greeted by the Statue of Liberty. 
But the Lady with the Torch would provide 
neither fare, shelter, nor food. If she lit the way 
to freedom that was good enough. 

In Israel the situation was different. The great 
mass of potential immigrants, whether they came 
from Europe or the Oriental countries, was 
impoverished and helpless. Without aid, desper- 
ate thousands would continue to decay in D. P. 
camps, or suffer in Yemen. Jewish need created 
Israel fully as much as Israel answered that need. 

When today the Jewish Agency is compelled 
to declare that its budget will allow a monthly 
rate of only 12,000 immigrants for 1950, rather 
than 20,000 as last year, there is no use in taking 
comfort in semantics. True, Israel has not limit- 
ed immigration; neither, for that matter, has 
the Jewish Agency. The quotas have been set by 
the Jewish communities of the Diaspora. If 
there are Jews from Yemen, or Irak, or European 
ports who must wait for entrance to Israel, it is 
the Jews of America, primarily, who have closed 
the door. Israel has done and is doing its ut- 
most to absorb the immigrants. No more can be 
asked of its population in the way of valor or 
endurance. 

Let us not console ourselves with verbal in- 
genuity. “Free,” or “limited,” the bitter fact 
remains that the gates of the Jewish Homeland, 
forced open at such cost, are beginning to shut, 
closed this time by an outer not an inner hand. 
The absorptive capacity of Israel has remained 
boundless as the heart and imagination of its 
people. Only the giving capacity of the Jewish 
people as a whole has shown limits and created 
limitations. 


The British Elections 


5 lee FAILURE of the British Labor Party to win 

a clear-cut victory has already been inter- 
preted as a receding of the “socialist wave” in 
Europe. It is more likely that it reflects dissatis- 
faction with rationing and queues rather than a 
fear of further nationalization. Tired house- 
holders rather than disillusioned thinkers regis- 
tered their weariness at the polls. 


The international effect of Labor’s narrow 
margin is as yet obscure. One thing appears 
clear. The British government will be unable 
to launch any new policy either in domestic or 
world affairs without consultation with the Con- 
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servatives. A government which may totter 
the first test is in no position to act independent. 
ly of other parties. The Government will prob. 
ably not be able to continue its nationalization 
program, particularly of the steel industry, 
Churchill’s cheery and unexpected suggestion of 
a conference with Stalin has suddenly cast Brit. 
ain’s formidable war leader in a new role. It re. 
mains to be seen whether this was just pre-elec. 
tion cooing or represented a genuine desire to 
avert mankind’s fatal march to the abyss. 

Whether relations with Israel will be affected 
is equally unclear. There have been improve. 
ments recently; England’s release of a part of 
Israel’s frozen sterling balance was one sign. But 
Bevin is still in the saddle; Britain is still shipping 
heavy arms to Arabs, and is now the only state 
in the Western Union which has not seen fit to 
recognize Israel de jure. 

To what extent Britain’s anti-Israel policy was 
determined by the personal antagonism of Bevin, 
and to what extent it was government policy 
which would have been pursued regardless of 
individual rancors, is a matter of speculation but 
there are elements in the Labor Party who deep- 
ly regret their country’s and their party’s in- 
glorious role. They are beginning to be vocal. 

Herbert Morrison, speaking at a reception 
given in London in honor of a Labor Party dele- 
gation which had just returned from Israel, de- 
scribed the Jewish State as “‘one of the greatest 
experiments in the whole civilized world. We are 
glad that there is a Labor Government there 
The spirit of socialism exists there more sincerely 
in practice than I have seen it in any other part 
of the world.” 

Among the heart-searchings which the Labor 
Party can profitably indulge in at present is 4 
review of its relations with Israel. A government 
crisis will not be precipitated if fewer jet planes 
go to Egypt. Here is a constructive measure 
which Labor can safely permit itself while in 


office. 


More Rankin 


aang eidge ge RANKIN of Mississippi dos 
not like the Administration’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Bill. He is not the only Southern 
Democrat who opposes FEPC. And in view of 
his record the nature of his polemics against the 
bill is hardly surprising. But the complacent s- 
lence of his fellow-legislators gives food fot 
thought. 

The Congressional Record of February 10 
contains an extension of Rankin’s address in 
which the Representative from Mississipp1 de- 
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nounces FEPC as a part of the “communistic 
world program” which is “Yiddish,” announces 
that “every member of the Politburo around 
Stalin is either Yiddish or married to one,” and 
refers to our “Yiddish Solicitor General.” 
According to the New York Post not a single 
member of the House either objected to the pub- 
lication of this infamous drivel, or protested the 
blatant lies it contained. A Rankin is free to 
Rankin on the floor of the House or in the Con- 
gressional Record. But what about the other 
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Representatives? May the American people not 
expect them to open the windows and clear 
the air? 

The worst thing that can be said for the pres- 
ent muock-version of the original FEPC Bill is 
that a Rankin is for it. The emanations from the 
Representative of Mississippi cast a terrible and 
revealing light on the bigotry and ignorance 
which support him. The need for speedy enact- 
ment of effective FEPC legislation is plainer 
than ever. 


Can Israel Stay Neutral? 


by Hayim Greenberg 


ea WORLD IS TRAGICALLY split between East 
and West. With which of these two blocs 
should Israel align itself? Or should it be neutral? 
It is easy enough to speak of neutrality, but 
cynics will at once ask: neutral on whose side? 
And, indeed, there is some justification for this 
question. 

Anyone convinced that Israel has to be truly 
neutral should have strongly counselled the gov- 
ernment of the young State of Israel one year ago 
not to apply for membership in the United Na- 
tions, for no member of the UN can remain 
completely non-partisan. Switzerland, which 
clings to its historic policy of neutrality, has not 


.to this day filed application for membership in 


the UN, though its application would be wel- 
comed and acted upon positively within twenty 
four hours of its receipt. No member of the UN 
would be opposed to the admission of Switzer- 
land into the international organization. But 
Switzerland makes no secret of the fact that it 
prefers to forego the honor of membership in 
the UN. It would rather not be obliged to take 
astand in international questions and so provide 
one or another UN member with grounds for 
considering Switzerland its enemy. 

Switzerland is perhaps the only country that 
can allow itself this luxury, yet even the Alpine 
republic is not one hundred percent neutral. The 
Confederation is internationally bound to main- 
tain armed forces, a people’s milita, and to fight 
with arms any attempt on the part of an enemy 
to penetrate its territory. 


WMNUGETUUEUMERNEMENEREOOUOUGOOOEEOUOUUOOEENOOUOUCGEOGOOUESUGUQUEQGOOUOOUESECE! 


This article is part of an address delivered by Hayim 
Greenberg before the Convention of the National Jewish 
Workers Alliance recently held at Lakewood. In connection 
with Mr. Greenberg’s remarks on the suggested with- 
drawal of the Histadrut from the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, we call the attention of our readers to a 
fuller discussion of this subject, “The Story of a Failure,” 
which appears on page 28 of this issue. 


But the situation of Switzerland is unique. 
Israel could not follow a similar policy of ab- 
stention. Membership in the UN gave the stamp 
of international recognition to the Jewish State. 
Furthermore, whereas there are no millions of 
Swiss living outside the borders of Switzerland, 
many more Jews live outside Israel than within 
it. It is therefore of tremendous importance to 
have the Jewish State represented in the inter- 
national forum of the UN whenever some event 
affects a Jewish community in one of the lands 
of the dispersion. Though the UN is not at 
present an instrument powerful enough to 
put a stop to persecution, nevertheless, the UN 
does provide an opportunity for direct appeal 
to the nations of the world. Israel would not 
have such an opportunity were it not a member 
of the UN. 

Today Israel is not aligned with any of the 
existing international blocs. I hope that it will 
not so align itself and become a satellite of either 
the East or the West. Israel must not become the 
tool of any bloc. Observers of the Israeli delega- 
tion at the UN in recent months have been im- 
pressed by the fact that it voted sometimes with 
one group and sometimes with another, mainly 
“on the merits of the case.” In its voting at the 
UN Israel applied its own standards of justice 
and its own evaluation of what would contribute 
most to the preservation of peace. 

In recent months Israel voted—contrary to 
the will of some powerful Western countries— 
for the recognition of Communist China. It 
did so not because it was enamored of a Red 
China but because it felt that it was impossible 
to ignore a government ruling over nearly half 
a billion people, regardless of whether one 
liked the particular government or not. Israel 
also voted in favor of the international inspec- 
tion of colonial territories, contrary to the will 
of Britain, France, Belgium and Holland, be- 
cause it felt that this was a just procedure con- 
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tributing to world peace and the gradual libera- 
tion of oppressed peoples. 

But though I am convinced that Israel will 
not officially align itself with either of the blocs, 
this does not mean that Israel can avoid gravitat- 
ing in a definite direction. I think that the des- 
tiny of Israel is closely linked with the Western 
world, and not with the Eastern bloc. One may 
like this fact or not, but it is undeniable that 
the structure, character and the interests of 
Israel create an objective situation which binds 
its fate to that of the West. Israel is a dem- 
ocratic state, and I hope that in the course of 
the passing years it will become more democratic 
rather than less so. Any democratic state, cher- 
ishing the principles on which it is founded, is 
interested in the preservation of the democratic 
regime in other countries in the world and in the 
maintenance of their free institutions before 
a totalitarian deluge irrespective of whether 
the totalitarianism is bolshevist or fascist. It is 
in the interests of every democratic state that 
there be as many democracies in the world as 
possible. This creates a natural bridge between 
Israel and the democratic countries of the West 
whatever their failings, because under a demo- 
cratic regime such failings can eventually be 
corrected. 

There is still another reason why Israel will 
gravitate toward the West. “National capital,” 
funds contributed by the Jewish people during 
the past 25-30 years without which the recon- 
struction of Israel could not have been achieved 
came largely from Jewish communities in the 
Western countries. Further “national capital” 
will be required for the development of agricul- 
ture and industry in Israel, and particularly for 
the growth of the cooperative sector of the 
Israeli economy. These funds do not come from 
the Eastern bloc. 


A few days ago Ben Gurion appealed to pri- 
vate investors to bring their capital to Israel to 
help in the development of the country. Private 
capital, too, can come only from the West and 
not from the USSR, Poland, Hungary or Ru- 
mania. The same holds true for international 
credits for the economic and technological devel- 
opment of the country. Israel needs hundreds of 
millions of dollars of such credits. A beginning 
was made in this direction when the U.S. gov- 
ernment extended a loan of one hundred million 
dollars. Future credits, as well as immigrants for 
Israel, will come primarily from the West or 
from countries under Western influence. Mor- 
occo may not be a part of the West, but Morocco 
follows the lead provided by France. In the 
meantime the prospects for Jewish immigration 
to Israel from the countries of the Soviet bloc 
grow dimmer from day to day. 
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A third reason for Israel’s probable eventu, 
gravitation toward the West must be sought ip 
the social and cultural relations between Israe 
and the Jews outside its borders. Today there ex. 
ist free and creative relations between Israel and 
the Jews of the Western world. On the othe 
hand, all contacts between Israel and the Jew; 
in the Soviet sphere have been suspended. Israel 
political gravitation is thus not a matter of 
ideological preference only. It is a matter of 
objective opportunities. 


The foregoing considerations make certain 
concrete steps advisable. Some years ago the 
Histadrut joined the Trade Union Intern. 
tional founded with the blessings of a number of 
Western governments. Great Britain, France and 
the United States favored the establishment of 
this International organization which was to 
unite the labor organizations of East and West 
in a common task of defeating the Nazi menace 


in the battlefield. 


At that time the Histadrut acted correctly, 
The war had not yet come to an end and many 
people in Europe then dreamed that a modus 
vivendi, or a modus operandi, could be estab- 
lished between the labor organizations of the 
West and the East. In the few years that have 
passed the experiment proved a failure. Last 
year the British labor movement resigned from 
this Trade Union International. The bulk of 
French labor, a large part of Italian labor and 
nearly the entire Scandinavian labor movement 
have also resigned. In the U.S. only the ClO 
had joined, the A. F. of L. having refused affilia- 
tion from the very start, despite pressure from 
Roosevelt to do so. Now the CIO too has resigned 
What is left of this International presents 4 
strange picture indeed—it is a Communist Inter- 
national plus the Histadrut. The Histadrut is its 
only member organization which is both non- 
Soviet and strong enough to maintain its identity. 


The continued membership of the Histadrut 
is no longer justified today. It is senseless for the 
Histadrut to continue its membership in an In- 
ternational directed by Moscow during the con- 
ing crucial years. The most practical and hones 
approach for the Histadrut would be abstention 
from both existing trade union internationals 
The new International, founded a few months 
ago in London, has already assumed the charactet 
of a hundred per cent anti-Communist coalition, 
and as such it can hardly claim to become an i 
strument of furthering genuine Labor solidarity 
on a world scale. It is part and parcel of the 
Western bloc, another weapon in the cold wat. 
For some years to come, the Histadrut should 
belong to neither organization. Such a sté 
would further Israel’s independence. 
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Reflections on the Jewish Situation 
Part Two: WHAT ARE WE? 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


hh SPEAKING AMONG THEMSELVES, Jews of 
authentic feeling speaking to their Gentile 
nighbors, instinctively use the pronoun we. 
And in that we they include instinctively, as the 
lightest analysis will demonstrate, all the Jews 
inthe world, the living and the dead, the mar- 
yrs of Europe and the heroes of Israel. They 
include in that act of speech the innumerable 
generations that have gone before; they include 
il the children of Abraham, and at high 
moments of festival or memorial, of grief or 
of triumph, they are aware of spiritual presences 
«cording to their range of knowledge, from 
Moshe Rabbenu to some sage or zaddik of yes- 
terday. 

There are Jews who will deny this fact. If 
the denial is not a defensive perversion induced 
by terror of the pagan world, then these are 
the peripheral Jews who are, by inner and 
wually not conscious acts of will, on the road 
t0 moral suicide and Jewish extinction. At 
times their children or their children’s children 
return. If not, the loss must be born. 


But the majority of Jews say we in that deep 
and instinctive sense. Yet when they are asked 
to define that we — and confused and malicious 
people are constantly asking — they are hard 
put to it and give answers that are not their 
dwn, answers that come out of a withered set 
of fallacies which still poison the intellectual 
climate in which most contemporaries live. How 
can it be otherwise when a man apparently as 
astute as Arthur Koestler*, though his old 
Hungarian assimilatory self-hatred can be seen 
struggling against his better cognitions, displays 
and flaunts those wilted fallacies with an air of 
ttumph: “With the exception of the ‘race- 
theorists’ nearly all modern authorities hold that 
Jewish characteristics are a product of sustained 
environmental pressure and not of racial heredi- 
ty.” For evidence he appeals to that fantastic 
pseudo-mystic Toynbee, whose last word on the 
Jewish people is that, idolizing itself, it rejected 
‘the still greater treasure which God offered it 
inthe coming of Jesus of Nazareth.”** 

Koestler sums up every fallacy by which the 
authentic Jew is bedevilled. Correctly that Jew 
denies that the Jews are a race. He falls back 
on the definition of Jews as a religious com- 
—_— 

* Arthur Koestler. Promise and Fulfillment. 1950. 


munity and is at once faced by the obvious fact 
that the vast majority of non-religious Jews feel 
themselves to be Jews and act as Jews and desire 
the world to know them as such. What shall 
he say, what think? Are not the Koestlers the 
people who ought to know? And even if our 
authentic Jew distrusts Koestler on account of 
the monstrousness and silliness of Koestler’s 
final conclusions, he is still, alas, deeply impressed 
by that appeal to “all modern authorities” and 
to that bit about “environmental pressure” 
which he hears from all the “liberals” and all the 
“progressives” and all those groups who have 
long stopped thinking and have taken to the 
obligatory repetition of rubber-stamped ver- 
biage. 

Precisely as we must re-examine the terms 
and tendencies of the old and false emancipation 
— that emancipation of which the aim was the 
death and not the life of the Jewish people — 
even so we must re-examine the intellectual 
bases of the era of the emancipation, of the 
nineteenth and early twentieth century and their 
jagged vestiges. And first of all for our pur- 
poses we must re-examine the biological and 
sociological fallacies. So, and only so, shall we 
arrive at a concept of what a people is and of 
what we are. : 


HERE ARE NO “RACES.” There is only one 

“race”, by which is meant the genus homo 
sapiens, the genus man. All human beings are 
anatomically (structurally) and physiologically 
(functionally) identical. The differences of 
skin-pigmentation and facial form are so super- 
ficial that the genus man cannot even be said to 
be sub-divided into species. There are only varie- 
ties in the biological sense among men. The best 
and final proof of the oneness of the genus man, 
the human race, is the circumstance that all 
men can be mated with all men and produce 
fertile offspring. Consider, in contrast, genuine 
species of a genus, real sub-divisions of a bio- 
logical kind. Consider the genus or family or 
kind of felis, the cat family and try to interbreed 
the species under this genus: the lion, felis leo, 
the tiger, felis tigris, or the kitten purring at 
your fire-side, the felis catus or felis domestica, 
the house-cat. All men are alike; all men are 


** A.J. Toynbee. A Study of History, pp. 310 and 572. 
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brothers; the human race, the genus homo 
is one. 

Such is the first fact established by our re- 
examination of the question. The second fact, 
the most tremendous of all facts concerning man 
is this: this uniform creature, this indivisible 
biological kind appears on the planet both within 
history and pre-history not otherwise than in 
groups. These groups of biologically uniform 
creatures differ each from the other in profound 
and crucial ways. With exactly the same organs 
of speech they create a thousand languages that 
differ utterly each from the other; with the same 
hands they produce artifacts wholly different in 
pattern and symbolic intention; identical in 
biological needs and appetites they create gods 
and cosmogonies and ideals and rules of conduct 
of infinite variety. Forms of marriage, of in- 
itiation, of the treatment of the old, the degrees 
and variations of the incest fear — all these 
divergences arise evidently not from biological 
needs, seeing that all men have the same biologi- 
cal needs. In brief: what differentiates human 
group from human group in respect of language, 
art, religion, custom, is not biological in origin. 
The genus homo, the human race, assumes its 
groupings upon some principle other than the 
character of its body or that body’s needs. 

The anthropologists, the technical students of 
the nature of man, were willing enough to 
grant the basic fact of the non-biological origin 
and character of peoples and their cultures. 
“There is,” the late Alexander Goldenweiser ad- 
mitted, “to be sure, a national psychology, but 
it is rooted not in biology but history.”* But 
the admissions were made with a degree of re- 
luctance. The anthropologists were in trouble. 
They did not want to be “racists”. But since 
they had been brought up in the intellectual 
climate of a scientific reduction of all phenom- 
ena to the realm of mere nature, they were at a 
loss to account for the differentiations among 
men and among their cultures. They were sold 
to the teaching of the sufficiency of “natural” 
causes; they were committed to the concept of 
man as merely a primate, a more complicated 
animal and suddenly they had to admit that 
this animal created its languages, religions, arts, 
according to the inexplicable taste and temper, 
spirit and appetence of biologically non-differ- 
entiated groupings. 

They looked about for the non-biological 
causes of the origin and rise of group-cultures, 
of specific civilizations, the Navajo, the Greek, 
the French, the Jewish. In this search they fell 


* Alexander Goldenweiser. History, Psychology and Cul- 
ture. 1933. 
** Margaret Mead. Sex and Temperament. 1935. 
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upon the concepts of history, of education, of 
the social “force” and the social “construct,”* 
But they were at a loss to account for the origin 
and the transmission of these things on the bags 
of man as a primate, all of whose characteristic 
and actions must be derived from his animal og 
natural being. And so they used these concepy 
of “history,” “education,” “social forces,” x 
though they were independent of man and 
wreaked themselves in some manner upon him, 
The admirable Ruth Benedict*** gives a db. 
scription of culture that would fit beautifully 
the historic culture of the Jewish people. It 
‘a more or less consistent pattern of thought and 
action,” like “‘a style in art.” But she agoniza 
over the question of the origin and transmission 
of such a phenomenon and does not shrink from 
such absurdities as asking whether Greeks, let us 
say, or Jews, Englishmen or Frenchmen, the 
Bantu or the Zuni peoples did not differ in ther 
basal metabolisms to account for the unimagin- 
able differences of the cultures they brought 
forth and perpetuated. 


[™ May BE asKED why the factor of physicil 

environment was not stressed. Because stu- 
dents of many cultures found that though the 
material aspect of a people’s environment é- 
limited the character of its artifacts, its houses, 
garments, weapons, yet the patterns of speech, 
form, faith, love, beauty, were wholly inde. 
pendent of whether the climate were cold ot 
hot, the landscape mountain or plain, and that 
peoples dwelling contiguously in identical physi- 
cal environments produced cultural patterns of 
the strangest and most striking diversity. It is 
only a clever dilettante like Arthur Koestler 
who, in his sick-souled rage to destroy himself 
through the destruction of his people, fall 
back upon crude environmentalism. He dos 
worse. He falls back upon a pseudo-racialism 
It is not without grim import that he write 
as follows of the sabras, the native born Palestin- 
ians: ““There can be little doubt that the ract 
is undergoing some curious biological alteration, 
probably induced by the abrupt change in cli- 
mate, diet and the mineral balance of the soil. ... 
The whole phenomenon is a striking confirm 
tion of the theory that environment has a greattt 
formative influence than heredity, and tht 
what we commonly regard as Jewish charactet- 
istics are not racial features.”* But it is cleat 
from what has here been said that no sane mai 
regards Jewish characteristics as “racial.” It 
an ex-communist, an old-fashioned materialist, 
who speaks. Climate and diet do affect the body. 





*** Ruth Benedict. Patterns of Culture. 1934. 
* Arthur Koestler. Op. Cit. 
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Young American Jews are taller and stronger 
than their fathers from the under-nourished 
ghettos of Minsk and Kovno. They are psycho- 
logically and spiritually the same Jews. The 
people of the old Yishuv of Jerusalem, the Cha- 
lukah people, above all, were physically and 
temperamentally not different from the Jews of 
fastern Europe, even though they had changed 
cimate, diet and soil. The sabras are a new 
giritual and physical type. But what shaped 
them was not climate or soil. What shaped them 
was a development in Jewish culture, in Jewish 
civilization. It was the ideal of self-emancipa- 
tion, of national reintegration; it was pride and 
glory; it was the recovery of their own speech 
and the experience of their own tragedy, not of 
sme foul catastrophe from without that 
wrought the change in them. Their environ- 
ment in the creative sense, their education, their 
history, their “social forces” and “social con- 
structs” were the great impelling passionate 
teachings of a ge’ulath ha-am, the redemption of 
a people, through the ge’ulath ha-aretz, through 
the redemption of its land. It may be asserted 
with scientific precision that the character of 
the sabras was determined by ideas that issued 
from Jewish minds. Achad Ha-Am and Aaron 
David Gordon—these and their fellows were the 
re-creators of Jewish history and of the Jew. A 
revolting but exact analogy is this, that an evil 
idea born of an ignoble refusal to accept defeat 
and guilt changed the German from a leader 
of civilization into an abysmal madman and 
murderer. It was the same German in the same 
environment, of the same lineage, who rose so 


high and fell so deep. 


The peoples and the cultures they produce 
are products of neither biology nor environment. 
They are ultimate and self-subsistent facts. They 
are, like language, music, style, free creations 
of the human will and of the human mind. They 
are, if one prefers scientific language, spon- 
taneous variations; they are, if one prefers a 
theological formulation, creative acts of God’s 
grace. Careful thinking will come upon the fact 
that the two phrasings have the same final con- 
tent. The peoples, as Achad-Ha-Am suggested, 
might be likened to supra-personalities. This 
agrees well with the final finding of the an- 
thropologist that “society is not and never can 
be anything over and above the individual minds 
that compose it.”* In brief, the peoples and their 
cultures are the creation of kindred souls. That 
they differ widely one from the other should 
amaze us no more than that human personali- 
ties and countenances and characters differ wide- 
ly from each other within the identical bio- 
logical pattern. These things are of the soul, 


not of the body. The subiime parable of the 
Mishnah is eternally true of people and of 
peoples: “Man stamps many coins with the 
same seal and they are all like one another; but 
the King of Kings, the Holy One, blessed is He, 
has stamped every man with the seal of the 
first man, yet not one of them is like his fellow. 
Therefore everyone must say: For my sake, was 
the world created.”** 


JHE PEOPLES are ultimate self-constituted en- 
tities. Each creates its own culture in the 
image of its soul. Every Frenchman finds his 
soul mirrored in and symbolized by Racine, 
every Englishman by Shakespeare, every Jew 
by the Torah. Each people is unique and its 
culture is unique; each member of each culture 
is both participant and creator within it. His 
fathers shaped it in the image of their souls 
which is also his soul, so that the most “‘ad- 
vanced” Frenchman finds his way back to Racine 
and no Jew, as Maimonides wrote to the Yemen- 
ite, “escapes this Torah.” Each people and its cul- 
ture are unique and incomparable. But the 
uniqueness of the Jewish people and its culture 
has a special character. It is, as Maurice Samuel 
demonstrated long ago, not a separateness from 
each of the other peoples.*** It is a separateness 
from all the other peoples, a specific and tran- 
scendent separateness. That separateness is im- 
plicit in the circumstance that the supreme 
symbol of the French spirit is Racine, a classical 
dramatist, and of the English people Shake- 
speare, a somber, pagan master of speech and 
creator of characters, and that the permanent 
expression and symbol of the Jewish people and 
its spirit is a book, that deals with God and 
man and with God’s will and man’s obedience 
or rebellion. The great and representative books 
of the other peoples are works of literature; the 
great and representative book of the Jewish 
pecple—a book that has therefore conquered 
worlds—is not literature but scripture. It is not 
beauty but revelation. It will not be left or read. 
It demands; it threatens; it summons. It came 
into the world and brought, as Jesus said of him- 
self and his mission, not peace but a sword. It 
is, beyond all circumstance of individual dissent 
or faith, the permanent symbol of the Jewish 
people, of that people’s character and fate. 
Character and fate! The decisive words have 
been spoken. For has not the common sense of 
mankind always known that these two aspects 
of man are one and that the former determines 
the latter? Character is fate. A people’s essence 


* Ruth Benedict. Op. Cit. 
** Sanhedrin. Folio 37b. 
*** Maurice Samuel. You Gentiles. 1924. 
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creates its destiny; the same things keep happen- 
ing to it from age to age during its historic 
existence, even as a given individual creates or 
evokes a recurrent similarity of fortune. No 
blind necessity is at work. A people out of the 
depth of its willing may renew itself, as the 
Jewish people has done in this age; a man 
may undergo a conversion, a teshuvah, and be 
indeed a new man. But renewal and return, 
national or individual, are willed and created 
from within. The modern Jewish sage, Sigmund 
Freud, did no more than deepen and confirm 
this immemorial cognition which has never been 
more precisely formulated than by that great 
artist and Freudian, Thomas Mann: “The blend- 
ing of subject and object, their interpenetration, 
an insight into the mysterious oneness of the 
world and the ‘I’, of fate and character, of 
event and action, an insight, then, into reality 
as a creation of the soul—such is assuredly, the 
Alpha and Omega, of all psychoanalytical ini- 
tiation.”* 

The peoples are, ultimate phenomenon be- 
hind which thought cannot go. Each people is 
unique, but the uniqueness of the Jewish people, 
the people not of an Odyssey nor of a Niebe- 
lungenlied, nor of a Racine, nor of a Shakespeare 
but of a Torah, is a transcendent uniqueness. 
For it challenged the world; it made itself, as 
Socrates said of his relation to the Athenian 
state, a gad-fly. And this circumstance, too, has 
found its adequate expression in the incom- 
parable words of Thomas Mann: “Innate in 
Abraham was an urgent, care-worn anxiety to 
confirm the nature of God. From the begin- 
ning there lived in him the germ of an insight 
into the Creator’s transcendence, allness and 
spiritual character, so that He was the place of 
the world and the world not His place.”** 
The Jewish people did not worship idols inter- 
changeable with other idols; it created as its 
national heroes not brave warriors interchange- 
able with the Agamemnons and later with the 
Beowulfs and the Siegfrieds: it came upon the 
scene of history with this Torah, this conception 
of God and this demand upon man. By what 
it was, by its ultimate and self-created char- 
acter, it flung an undying challenge into the 
very countenance of a pagan world. 


HE PAGAN WORLD was not unaware of the 
challenge, dim and distorted—deliberately 
though unconsciously distorted—as was its early 
knowledge of the Jewish people. The pagan 
world reacted to the challenge with irritation and 


* Thomas Mann. Freud und die Zukunft. 1936. 
** Thomas Mann. Joseph der Ernaehrer. 1943. Note the 
Talmudic echo. 
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wounded pride and repressed dismay. In th 
year 59 before the common era Cicero, defend. 
ing a Roman fiscal agent accused of embezzling 
Jewish funds sent to sustain the Temple in Jery. 
salem, exclaimed: “Every state has its religion; 
we have ours. But even when Jerusalem stoo{ 
and the Jews lived in peace, the character of 
their rites harmonized but ill with the splendo: 
of this empire, the dignity of the Roman nam 
and the institutions of our ancestors.” When 
that had been said 2009 years ago, all had been 
said. The anti-Semites of the ages have added 
no new element. “Every state has its religion!” 
Cicero cried. Every state throughout the aga 
has had its religion and has tended to become the 
idol of its own worship even to the monstrous 
Hitlerian and Stalinist idolatries of this age. And 
always the people and the faith of Amos and 
Nathan and Elijah and Jeremiah has evoked by 
what it was, by its character which is its destiny, 
the identical reaction from a pagan world. It had 
repudiated the state and the idolatry of the state 
in the days of Gideon and Jotham and Samuel, 
No wonder that thirty years after Cicero’s out- 
burst Josephus tells us how the Alexandrian anti- 
Semites asked the silly, everlasting question: 
“Why, if the Jews are citizens, do they not wor- 
ship the same gods as the Alexandrians?**, 
Gradually a faint Jewish influence in the shape 
of Sabatarianism spread in certain Roman circles 
and the satirist Juvenal lashes out against it asa 
sign of the corruption of the period, and 
Seneca, the Jews being now a conquered people, 
cries out, as did the Nazis of yesterday; Victi 
victoribus leges dederunt—”’*** the vanquished 
have imposed laws on the victors! 

Nothing changed. Nothing has changed. 
Christianity arose and for a brief period the 
pagans turned against the new faith and re- 
sisted the Jewish people and its faith, as Tacitus 
tells us, only as being the instigator and, as it 
were, the root of the new challenge. But early 
in the fourth century Constantine made the 
Christian religion the religion of the Empire and 
once more the Jewish people were declared under 
another form and according to another ration- 
alization outcasts, heretics, the common enemies 
of mankind. Jewish character, identical with 
the Jewish idea, remained unaltered and evoked 
an unchanging reaction. Tranquilly and simply 
Maimonides wrote in the Iggeret Teman to his 
Yemenite friends: “The divine teaching in out 
hands has ever evoked enemies and men strove 
ever to turn us from that teaching. We suffered 


in antiquity and our sufferings have not dim- 


* Cicero. Pro Flacco. 
** Josephus. Contra Apion. 
*** Quoted by Augustine. De Civitate Dei. 
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In the 
lefend.| jnished since the two new religions, the Chris- being has evoked, we are a people of transcendent 
eZZling | tian and the Mohammedan, arose.” uniqueness. This was admirably seen by a com- 


1 Jery.} Nor has the matter ever not been understood, paratively simple soul like J. L. Peretz when he 
ligion; though stated, if one likes, in unscientific terms, wrote: “The form in which the universal spirit, 
| stood} until the pressures of the false emancipation seeking its incarnation in substance, embcdies it- 
ter of | corrupted not only Jewish life but the integrity self in the Jewish soul — that is Jewishness.”** 
lendor | of the Jewish mind. Now and only now the But deeper and more fundamental than the 
name | evidence of all history and of all experience words of philosophers and poets, historians or 
When | was denied. A false universalism sought to ob- scientists, are the words in which the Jewish peo- 
1 been | literate sharp and salient distinctions, to rob all ple itself has, as it were, from age to age, ex- 
added | phenomena of their qualities and to plunge the pressed its unerring knowledge of that character 
ion!”* | Jewish people into the unappetizing cauldron of which is identical with destiny. We thank the 
e ages | apagan world. It was forgotten that the Jews Eternal, before taking the scroll of the Torah 
ne the | had been and were hated and resisted precisely from its shrine for having “separated us from all 
strou | because they brought with them into the world a the peoples and given us His Law”; we praise the 
. And | universal challenge—the challenge of God, of Eternal in the Alenu, that profoundest delinea- 
s and | peace, of righteousness, but that they could no tion of our character and fate, “for that he has 
ed by | longer issue that challenge if they abandoned not made us like the peoples of other lands nor 
stiny, | themselves and their ways and their sanctifica- set us level with the clans of earth.” But we do 
[t had | tion of life. The uniqueness of the Jewish peo- more. Out of that uniqueness we issue once 
state | ple among the unique peoples of the world is more the challenge to an unredeemed world. We 
muel, | not a theological dogma, as has been foolishly pray for the splendor of God’s might to obliter- 
out. | pretended. It is a fact of historic experience. ate the idols, to strike down the false gods; we 
anti. | Its witnesses are all the peoples and all the em- beseech the Eternal for that day when all man- 
stion: | pires of the Western world from Rome to kind will take upon itself the yoke of His king- 
wor- | Germany. The bitter immediate persecution of dom and He will govern in glory. 

s?**, | Jewish intellectuals in Soviet Russia is the last | What have we to do with the obliteration of 


shape | link in that unriven chain.* character and quality which the false universal- 

ircles ism of the emancipation has dinned into our 

rasa HAT ARE WE? A people among the peoples— ears? Out of our transcendent uniqueness we 
and ultimate phenomenon and fact upon the have issued the call of a universal redemption 

‘ople, | landscape of mortality. But by the witness of to mankind. The answer of the ages is recorded 

Victi | all history, by the uniform reaction which our in history and experience. 

ished 

Fr The D f Demobilizati 

“the e Vanger of Vemooilization 

| re- 

mae by Shlomo Katz 

as it 

carly } (ME EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH centuries one hundred and fifty years developing toward 
the produced an abundance of new “causes,” their culmination. 


and social, political, national. Foremost among these Of all the movements that germinated during 
ndet | was the annunciation of a new world order the nineteenth century, none has proved such a 
10m" | by the apostles of socialism. In the political spectacular success as Zionism, despite the fact 
mies | field the cause of democracy—in the traditional that like the proverbial ugly duckling its be- 
with } sense of the word—gave promise and gained ginnings were not of a kind to impress many 
ked | adherents. In the field of nationalism, many with faith in its feasibility. There exists little 


aply peoples which had for centuries been dormant appreciation of this fact, perhaps because we are 


his asserted their claims to independence. still too close to recent events to appraise them 
bei The twentieth century promises to be the objectively. But even a casual comparison of 
red } century of fulfillment. No new social move- the “career of Zionism and the careers of other 
m- | ments have appeared in the field. Instead we movements will bring home the point. It is 

see the movements begun during the previous already more than a century since the Com- 


munist Manifesto was revealed to the world, yet 
today five sixths of the world is still languishing 





* For the first adequate documentation on this point see: 
Peter Viereck. Conservatism Revisited. (Notes and Appendix 


to Chapter III.) 1949. ** Peretz. Edited S. Lipsin. Yivo. 1947. 
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in the “night of capitalism,” and the remaining 
sixth is by its own testimony, still trying to 
catch up with and surpass the “capitalist” seg- 
ment of society. Democratic self-government 
fared little better. One hundred and seventy 
five years after the Declaration of Independence 
about five sixths of the people on this planet 
still do not enjoy those rights and privileges 
which we assume to be the essence of democracy. 
Nor do the national liberation movements have 
a prouder score of accomplishments. The Bal- 
kans, where this movement began at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, are scarcely 
more free today than they were then. The 
same is true of most of the Middle East, and 
many other areas. 

But only fifty years after Herzl published his 
Judenstaat a Jewish State did in fact reappear 
on the scene of history. The last of the political 
movements to arise, it was the first to gain com- 
plete attainment of its avowed aims—a publicly 
recognized legally secured home for the Jewish 
people. Who would have believed it? The so- 
cialist movement had a working class through- 
out the world on which to base itself. The na- 
tional liberation movements were expressions of 
nations living under subjection in their own 
lands. The democratic trend could count on a 
mounting tide of liberal rationalism. But what 
did Zionism have in 1897? Who was Herzl? 
An unknown journalist. To whom was he ap- 
pealing? To a people consisting of impoverished 
petty traders and yeshivo bochurim (the edu- 
cated, emancipated, well-to-do communities of 
Western Europe rejected him) who knew their 
way in the tangles of the Talmud but were not 
likely to find their way from one town in Lithu- 
ania to the next. Yet this people, many of whom 
were ready to flee before a Ukrainian or Polish 
boy with a stone in his hand, or before that 
boy’s dog, reclaimed a desert land, withstood 
attacks, faced the British navy without flinch- 
ing and finally defeated the onslaught of seven 
countries to win their independence as Israel. 


The victory came quickly and suddenly. Many 
Jews were not prepared for it. The Jewish com- 
munity in the United States in particular was 
caught off balance by the unexpectedly quick 
realization of the objectives for the sake of 
which so many of them had joined the Zionist 
movement. Consequently, despite many protes- 
tations to the contrary, there is much confusion, 
emotional as well as intellectual. 


DEMoBILIZATION OF AN ARMY is a dangerous 

procedure. If the demobilization is a result 
of defeat the army usually decomposes into rov- 
ing bands that loot the countryside. But even 
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demobilization after victory is a difficult task 
The released energies must be directed into use. 
ful or constructive channels else the spree fo). 
lowing the victory will cause damage and the 
emotional vacuum that follows the spree yi 
result in many a headache . 

Responsible organizations generally make pro. 
visions for the post-victory period. All kind 
of plans are prepared to channel the demobilized 
energies. The Zionist movement in America 
which two years ago numbered about one mi. 
lion persons in its ranks, did not stop to think 
what would happen to the mental and emotional 
processes of their members once Israel was at- 
tained. The most probable explanation for this 
oversight is that the leaders did not dream that 
the mission of the movement they were heading 
could possibly be accomplished in the foreseeable 
future. The “end” was so far off that one didn’t 
have to face it; indeed, it would have been rank 
heresy to question what was to follow. 

However, the problem is not a simple one. The 
demobilization of a military army is ABC stuf 
in comparison. Finding, or rather defining a 
new spiritual, emotional and social content by 
which a historical aggregate of people are to 
shape their lives is not as simple as providing loans 
or educational facilities to demobilized GI’s. The 
tradtional Orthodox Jew had a ready answer 
to the question: Vos Vet Sein As Moshiach Vet 
Kumen? (What will happen after the Messiah 
comes?) The Messiah would bring his own 
answers to all problems, including the one about 
what to do after he arrives. Yet this is sub- 
stantially the problem now. 

Mental laziness is responsible to a considerable 
extent for the present predicament. Otherwise 
the Zionist movement in America would have 
devoted some thought to the day after victory. 
It would then have become obvious that barring 
a mass migration to Zion—which was evidently 
out of the question for the Jews of America in 
the present era at least—a great vacuum would 
arise in the emotional make up of American 
Jews as a group and that unless this vacuum 
were filled with historically consistent content, 
the very victory might prove a signal for group 
decomposition. 

The first symptoms are already apparent. It 
is true that Israel still meeds much help and 
will continue to need assistance for some time. 
This need will provide the various Zionist bodies 
in the country with a justification for their exist- 
ence for a few more years. But raising funds 
for Israel is not the same as the struggle to bring 
Israel into being. The leadership of the Zion- 
ist movement in America knows this, and the 
membership knows this too. Consequently, near- 
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ly every branch of the Zionist movement has 
been losing members during the past year and it 
may be assumed that the losses will accelerate in 
coming years. It is also symptomatic that 
though opponents of Zionism who have some 
srt of an ideology are not gaining, encroach- 
ment on the assets of the Zionist movement— 
its fund raising capacity—are being made with 
ever greater cynicism and insolence by “neutral” 
forces which have little to contribute except 
static plans for more “institutions” of a charit- 
able nature. It is not a case of attacking a sick 
lion; it is rather the case of attacking an aged 
lion who, on the present basis, has outlived his 
usefulness. 


THE TRUE Task of the Zionist movement in 

America, if it is to continue to fulfill a 
creative function in the Jewish community in 
this country, is to redefine the terms of Jewish 
group existence. This is essential because the 
basic assumptions of self-conscious Jewish exist- 
ence have been undermined. 

Before Israel Jews had several definitions. The 
Orthodox could say “Because of our sins we 
have been exiled from our land” and believe 
every word of it. Now that the exile is self- 
imposed the concept of sin and punishment 
falls away. A truly Orthodox Jew thus has no 
choice but to consider himself a Judean |away 
on a prolonged business trip, or to cast out a 
good part of his dogmas and his prayers. If he 
does not do either the consequence of such a 
refusal to face his conscience as well as the facts 
will no doubt soon become evident in an increas- 
ing petrification of orthodoxy. 

Other Jews had similar and varying, though 
perhaps not as clearly defined, terms for their 
existence as Jews. The common denominator of 
all these terms was “exile” or “dispersion”. We 
are a dispersed people, persecuted, and away 
from our land. Some day we will reunite in our 
land and be free. This definition was bolstered 
by powerful emotional drives among which were 
aguilt feeling toward the ancestors who had suf- 
fered martyrdom for their faith, and similar 
feelings of guilt toward contemporaries in coun- 
tries of persecution. It was more than sheer 
pride in the face of an oppressor or mere stub- 
borness. There was the often vague but power- 
ful realization on the part of non-orthodox Jews 
that as a people we share a remarkable fate, that 
We are actors in a great drama and we are not 
free to leave the stage, that this drama is work- 
ing itself out irresistibly toward some great 
climax of redemption or catastrophe, but that 
in any case we are neither able nor willing to 
abdicate our roles. Even materialist anti-Zionist 
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Jewish organizations, like the Bund in pre-war 
Europe, favored national continuation though 
not on a territorial basis. 

The facts of Jewish existence have not yet 
changed substantially as a result of the estab- 
lishment of Israel, but the formula, the defini- 
tion which provided meaning, has suffered a 
severe jolt. The drama of Jewish existence 
throughout the world still goes on, but the 
soothing concept of an “exile” to be followed 
by “redemption” has lost much of its validity. 
Of course it is clear that kibbutz galuyot — the 
ingathering of the dispersion — is a term of 
historic proportions and that like “the withering 
of the state” (to borrow a phrase from the non- 
too-friendly left wing) or any other millenium 
it does not occur overnight. What is immediate 
and concrete reality for Yemen and Poland is 
still in the stage of theory for the Jews of the 
United States. It may remain a theory for an 
additional few decades or for a couple of cen- 
turies. In this particular instance it may even 
not apply at all. Not all Jews are destined to 
“return to the father’s table”. Most Jews of 
Poland and Germany were killed on the way. 
Others lose their way beyond all kinds of Sam- 
batyons, among which assimilation is particu- 
larly inviting. 

Only the genuinely convinced Reform Jews 
have escaped the dilemma. Their conviction that 
theirs is the mission to bring light to the nations 
has not been affecied by recent events. But 
then such Reformed Jews have long since crossed 
Zion out of the prayer books, and in any case 
their number is insignificant. 

Unless some leadership is provided in terms of 
a redefinition of the essence of Jewish existence, 
the vast majority will lack the strength to elab- 
orate such a definition for themselves. 

It is true that there has been talk about 
“culture” etc., mostly meaningless talk that 
smacks ever so faintly of the promotional litera- 
ture of travel agencies. Jews in America are not 
Nisei nor can (or should) they produce a class 
of Kibei. Their culture will not be imported, 
and if attempts are made to do so it cannot 
be expected to go far beyond a casual knowl- 
edge of a few Hebrew words. 

It is paradoxical that at the very moment of 
its triumph the large Zionist movement in 
America, and the masses which are close to it, 
should suffer from such a spiritual crisis. The 
course of history has not changed; Jewish history 
has merely taken a great leap forward. If Ameri- 
can Jewry is not guided toward the necessary 
adjustments to this leap, the quick demobiliza- 
tion of the “army” of Zionism may result in a 


bad hangover. 
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Dreyfus in 
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Offenbach 


by Alfred Werner 


NROMANTIC, OVER-INDUSTRIALIZED Offen- 
bach-on-the-Main has rarely, if ever been 
favored by sightseeing tourists, but this Western 
German city is well known to importers of 
quality leathergoods all over the world. Up to 
World War II many elegant ladies’ handbags, 
belts and other accessories, displayed in swanky 
Oxford Street and Fifth Avenue shops, came 
from this industrial hub in Hesse, and the name 
of Offenbach again loomed in the controversial 
German industrial fair, held last spring in New 
York’s Rockefeller Center. 

Predominantly proletarian, Offenbach, prior 
to the Nazi era, boasted of a Social Democratic 
majority in its City Council. In the Weimar 
Republic’s last parliamentary elections, with 
Hitler as Chancellor of the Reich, and the most 
drastic methods used by the Nazis to intimidate 
their foes, there were still 26,000 Socialist 
and Communist votes in Offenbach against a 
mere 17,000 Nazi votes. Prior to March 1933 
the local 1,700 Jews lived peacefully among and 
with the Gentiles, but this pleasant state of af- 
fairs did not survive the Nazi victory in the 
Reich. 

In March, 1945 Offenbach fell to the 6th 
Armored Division of the Third Army. When 
the AMG took over, sixty per cent of the city 
was ground into rubble, and more than one- 
third of the population had fled. Yet thanks to 
the astounding German efficiency and, above all, 
to the Marshall Aid dollars, poured into the 
American Zone, the city recovered from its fall 
with admirable alacrity. Only one minor de- 
tail could not have been restored, even if the 
citizens had desired its restitution: the prosper- 
ous, active Jewish community of pre-Hitler 
days. When, in 1945, under the AMG auspices 
the first Jewish religious service was held after a 
lapse of many years, only fourteen people showed 
up, and most of them were strangers. There 
was no need for the synagogue which had been 
transformed into a theater, while the organ had 
been found worthy to grace a local church! 

Little Offenbach might not have made any 
headlines in the foreign press had it not been 
for a recent anti-Semitic incident doubly alarm- 
ing because it occurred in a place without old 
anti-Semitic traditions. Racism Pas Mort En 
Allemagne, the French papers warned, and Jew- 
ish M.D. Barred from His Post, the press in 
London and New York shrieked. This was 
somewhat surprising, for by the fall of 1949 


most papers had long given up registering such 
uninteresting Neo-Nazi crimes as the desecra- 
tion of synagogues and Jewish cemeteries or 
mentioning clashes between Germans and D.Ps, 
But in this special case even John McCloy, U. §, 
High Commissioner for Germany, could not 
hush up the incident. However, the optimism 
with which he dismissed the case was out of 
place, for it was incorrect to say that the Ger- 
mans themselves had remedied the deplorable 
situation “without any stimulation or interven- 
tion.” 


AST SUMMER there was a vacancy at Offen- 

bach’s Municipal Hospital: a head physician 
for the Gynecological Clinic was needed. There 
were thirty-seven candidates for this position, 
and the five most promising were asked to pres- 
ent themselves in persona before the local Mag- 
istrat, the equivalent of New York’s Board of 
Estimate. On September 1, each of the five 
doctors introduced himself to the assembled 
board members and medical experts. After the 
candidates had withdrawn, one of the experts, 
Professor Haas, in charge of the aforementioned 
clinic, tersely stated that Dr. Lewin was out of 
the question, without, however, giving any rea- 
sons or supporting any other candidate. More 
explicit was another expert, the physician Dr. 
Kallab who warned the assembly against ap- 
pointing Dr. Lewin who was a typical Volljude.” 
Nevertheless, in a secret ballot, Dr. Lewin re- 
ceived five votes against three supporting an- 
other candidate, Professor Tietze. One board 
member abstained. 

Thereupon Dr. Karl Kasperkowitz, the dep- 
uty-mayor, affiliated with the Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, made this significant statement: 

“Gentlemen, you are, of course, aware that 
this decision cannot be upheld under any cir- 
cumstances. You cannot persuade the women 
of Offenbach to entrust themselves to a man 
like Dr. Lewin. Whatever his professional qual- 
ifications, he is a man who came back from 
concentration camp, a man whose family, as he 
told you himself, was murdered. He will, there- 
fore, approach his work full of the resentment 
typical of his race, and with the vengeance of 
a former Konzentrationslager inmate. No wo- 
man could entrust herself for treatment to such 
a man. The very existence of the clinic is at 
stake.” 

One board member recalled that prior to the 
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Nazi era Offenbach had had six Jewish gynecolo- 
gists, all of whom had enjoyed the confidence 
of their patients. Yet the speaker was inter- 
rupted by Kasperkowitz who remarked that this 
had been true prior to the concentration camp 
era. Though a Social Democrat, the mayor, 
Johannes Rebholz, unequivocally sided with the 
CDU representative: 

“An enormous burden of responsibility rests 
upon the representatives of the city. You, 
gentlemen, decide, as it were, the fate of Offen- 
bach’s womanhood. The election result cannot 
be maintained. You cannot entrust our women 
and our gynecological clinic to a Dr. Lewin.” 

Over the protests of several board members 
who insisted that there was no need nor legal 
basis for a second election, particularly since Dr. 
Lewin matched any of the other candidates in 
both knowledge and practical experience, a new 
ballot was held. Now Professor Tietze received 
three votes, Dr. Lewin three, with four board 
members, including one whose wife was half- 
Jewish, abstaining. 

When this result was made known, one of the 
board members, who had refused to vote, sprang 
to his feet and exclaimed: “Gentlemen, if this 
procedure gains publicity, we will all be finished. 
Under no circumstances should the proceedings 
be entered in the records.” He was, of course, 
afraid of the reaction of the AMG. It was, 
therefore, decided to compile a special record 
of the proceedings to be kept by the mayor. 

Before narrating how the story leaked out, 
we might just as well get acquainted with the 
hackgrounds of the leading dramatis personae. 
Whether Professor Haas was motivated by anti- 
Semitism or by strictly professional considera- 
tions, cannot be ascertained. Kasperkowitz, 
Rebholz and Kallab, however, definitely in- 
dulged in Jew-baiting, although neither of these 
elderly men had an anti-Semitic history. This 
is particularly true of Rebholz who has been 
a member of the Social Democratic Party for 
five decades, and has been victimized by 
the Nazis. Kasperkowitz, a refugee from Upper 
Silesia, had belonged to the Centrum, the Catho- 
lic party which, together with the Socialist Party 
and the Demokratische Staatspartei, had formed 
the Weimar Coalition, and he is known to have 
had friendly relations with Jews. Though Dr. 
Kallab’s term “typical Volljude” stems from the 
Nazi ideology, the doctor actually was averse to 
Nazism and once, through his criticisms, got 
himself into a serious conflict with the Hitlerites. 


But wHat azout Dr. Lewin, the “Dreyfus” 
of Offenbach who, unlike the French officer, 
Was not even given a chance to shout that he was 
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innocent of crimes that were yet to take place. 
His fate is typical of the handful of German 
Jews (out of a total of nearly five hundred 
thousand) who survived the Third Reich. Until 
1941 he had been allowed to tend the sick of his 
kehilla at Cologne, but in that year he was: 
shipped, together with thousands of coreligion- 
ists, to the ghetto of Litzmannstadt, the former 
Lodz, in Poland. In the course of four years he 
saw the inside of several death camps, and it 
was only in April 1945 that he was liberated by 
Allied troops. Several members of his family, 
including his brother and sister, were “‘liqui- 
dated” by the SS. Returning to Cologne, he re- 
opened his office and married a Jewess. An au- 
thority in his field, he was the only Jewish 
Privatdozent lecturing at a university in the en- 
tire British Zone. 

His name would still be unknown to anyone 
but his patients and pupils in Cologne, and he 
would never have known the reasons for his 
failure at Offenbach (though he surely would 
have guessed them), had not one member of the 
Board of Estimate indignantly reported the mis- 
carriage of justice to the Frankfurter Rund- 
schau, one of the few truly democratic papers 
of the Bonn Republic, anxious to serve the truth 
rather than the interests of individuals or groups. 
When the embarrassing news story appeared on 
the front page, it had the effect of a bombshell. 
Significantly, the men who had barred Dr. 
Lewin at first tried to place all the blame for 
whatever consequences the revelations might 
have, on the Quisling, the traitor of the Arbeit- 
erpartei, a leftist group affiliated neither with 
the SP nor the KP, who had committed the 
crime of Vertrauensbruch by confiding a secret 
to the press. In the same manner, the military 
clique of France had abused Colonel Picquart 
when he had turned against his colleagues in 
order to serve Dreyfuss and, what was more 
important, the truth. 

The case might have been hushed up, despite 
the publicity received, had not Dr. James New- 
man, director of the U. S. Military Government 
in Hesse, displayed interest in this curious affair. 
Although the Board of Estimate categorically 
denied that the final appointment of Dr. Tietze 
was anything but “the result of considerations 
taking into account merely objective interests 
and the interests of the city of Offenbach,” 
he investigated the case and found that the bar- 
ring of Dr. Lewin was a “deplorable act of racial 
discrimination.” Thereupon one event quickly 
followed the other. Professor Tietze’s appoint- 
ment was declared invalid. On November 4, 
the City Council declared itself in favor of Dr. 
Lewin, with a 29 to 15 vote. Both the mayor 
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and the deputy mayor asked to be relieved of 
their office ‘ton account of poor health,” thus 
hoping to be spared the unpleasantness of a 
disciplinary action resulting from their obvious 
violation of the Hesse Constitution, forbidding 
discrimination on account of sex, religion, race, 
or party affiliation. Newspapers all over Ger- 
many editorially deplored the stupidity and 
malice of the culprits, and all but the extreme 
rightist parties condemned the behavior of Reb- 
holz and Kasperkowitz. The staff of the Muni- 
cipal Hospital vehemently decried statements 
made by these men to the effect that, allegedly, 
all employees, both doctors and nurses, had 
threatened to resign in case Dr. Lewin would be 
appointed; this was a lie, voellig aus der Luft 
gegriffen, completely without any foundation. 
A group of Cologne journalists, the Western 
German Physicians’ Chamber, representing 60,- 
000 doctors, the Ernste Bibelforscher (Jehovah’s 
Witnesses), the Opfer des Faschismus (League 
of the Victims of Fascism), the Offenbach 
Women’s Forum, and other associations, in stern 
language condemned the Offenbach city fathers’ 
relapse into Stuermerism. 


Before me are dozens of documents pertain- 
ing to the Lewin case which, it seems on the 
surface, testify to the soundness of the thesis, 
proposed by General Clap and his successor, 
John McCloy, according to which Nazism and 
anti-Semitism have died out in Western Ger- 
many. But what about the three to four million 
votes that, in the 1949 parliamentary elections, 
went to the extreme rightist parties? What 
about the countless semi-legal or even illegal 
small neo-Fascist groups which, as one acute ob- 
server has remarked, appear to be “multiplying 
by fission?” What about the hundreds of anti- 
Jewish acts of vandalism, recorded painstakingly 
by the Allgemeine Wochenzeitung der Juden in 
Deutschland, but ignored by all German papers, 
excepting, perhaps, the Frankfurter Rundschau? 
What about the abysmal pessimism of Ernst 
Wiechert’s reply to questions asked by a Swedish 
reporter of Stockholm’s Tidningen with refer- 
ence to Germany? “Should Hitler return to- 
morrow,” the old poet who had spent some time 
at Buchenwald told the newspaperman, “sixty 
to eighty percent of the people would receive 
him joyfully. There is no hope, as far as this 
people is concerned, for it is zutiefst verdorben, 
rotten to the core, it knows only greed, hate 
an envy. Never again shall I address the Germans, 
not even the German youth. My only comfort 
are letters from my erstwhile pupils, whom I 
taught while I was a professor in East Prussia, 
who are now living in Palestine, Hungary, Eng- 
land, Mexico and the U.S.A. Right here in Ger- 
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many I find nothing but eine einzige Seelengy. 
archie, one vast anarchy of the souls. . . .” 


THis DISCREPANCY between the Germans’ verby| 

homage to democracy, and the hard fact 
of Fascist behavior pose a problem far more im. 
portant than the fate of a single Jewish doctor, 
The majority of Germans, including a good 
many anti-Fascists, have stopped thinking of the 
Jew in terms of a man. There is no doubt in 
my mind that at least some of the aldermen and 
councilors who voted for Dr. Lewin did so with 
an uneasy feeling (one alderman, an ex-Partej. 
genosse, actually admitted this before, at the 
second ballot, he cast his vote against the Jew), 
Many of the better Germans who, today, protest 
their philo-Semitism do so because they feel 
uncomfortable carrying in their souls the dark 
image of the cunning, lecherous, revengeful 
myth-man, portrayed by the late Goebbels. Since 
a large percentage of Dr. Lewin’s clientele are 
bound to be young women, he will have to treat 
persons who have read from infancy of the 
Jew as the Rassenschaender, the race defiler, and 
of the Jewish doctor as a brutish pervert. Most 
of them, to be sure, will be strong enough to 
check their fears (fears that, as any psycho- 
analyist will tell you, often are the cloak for 
pent-up sexual desires, masochistic and other- 
wise), and many of them are likely to lean over 
backward in their neurotic desire to be nice to 
the strange Jewish doctor. 


But the problem remains, nevertheless, and 
Mesrs, Kasperkowitz, Rebholz and Kallab de- 
serve “orchids” for having stated with brut! 
frankness what many Germans don’t have : 
chance to say. Here we have three intelligent 
men, reared in the liberalistic, humanistic nine- 
teenth century who made no attempt to destroy 
their own stereotype of a) the vengeful Jew 
who might abuse German women, and b) the 
“pushing” Jew. Credit for having resuscitated 
the second stereotype goes to Dr. Kallab who 
warned the meeting against the “typical Voll- 
jude” by emphasizing Dr. Lewin’s unbaendige 
Explosionkraft (unmanageable drive). He went 
on to say: 


“This type of personality with its knowledge 
and talent is not fitting for the simple, noble 
and unpretentious dispatch of medical busines 
at the Municipal Hospital in Offenbach. Thats 
why I cannot speak in favor of Dr. Lewin.” 


What a display of disarming modesty: He's 
too good for us—out with him! For if we 
kept him, he might revolutionize our old- 
fashioned hospital, introduce new methods, 
shame the conventional old doctors, in short, 
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cause a great deal of unrest in our conservative 
institution. 


UT WHY DID the “hero” of this cause celebre 

expose himself to so much trouble and pain, 
in the first place? The statement he made to 
an American correspondent shows that he was 
not aware of all the numerous ramifications of 
his case:” I am a doctor,” he said. “Being a 
doctor, I know no politics. I have no resent- 
ment toward anyone. My work is to minister 
to the sick.” Meekness of this kind was out of 
place. Having became an international figure 
overnight, he should have found the right terms 
to challenge the reactionaries in his native coun- 
try, and the nation of pussy-footers in general. 
For even the most non-political man would have 
realized that, had not the secret action of the 
Offenbach authorities become known by sheer 
accident, and had not the AMG intervened at 
once, this act of injustice would have remained 
buried in some office files. 

What made Dr. Lewin stay in a land which 
had treated him and his fellow-Jews in such 
fashion? He could have emigrated to the U. S. A., 
after his liberation in 1945, but perhaps he 
dreaded the idea of starting his career from the 
bottom again, to study hard, pass difficult ex- 
aminations and adapt himself to new conditions 
as a middle-aged man. He could have gone to 
Israel—but perhaps he was tired of new ven- 
tures after having spent four years in ghettoes 
and death camps, and perhaps he was not a 
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Zionist. Be that as it may, his case indicates 
how tough life must be for the 30,000 Jews who 
have remained in all four zones of Germany. For 
they have to put up with two brands of anti- 
Semitism. One is the old, well-known type of 
Nazi vintage; in the Lewin Case it is represented 
by the authors of anonymous letters, addressed 
to the District Attorney whom these fanatics 
threaten to kill unless he stops investigating the 
case. The other, less conspicuous and less ob- 
trusive type is not less dangerous, for it has in- 
filtrated the souls of “‘good” Germans who, 
until 1933, had voted against Hitler, and who 
now have affiliated themselves with the Center, 
or the parties left of Center. It is depressing to 
hear Herr Hedler, deputy of the German Right 
Party, publicly defend Auschwitz, yet it is even 
more embarrassing to hear an old Socialist and an 
old Zentrumsmann say something to the effect 
of Nicht der Moerder, der Ermordete ist shuldig 
—not the murderer but the murdered man is 
guilty. 

A couple of years ago Herr Rebholz’ Genosse, 
Kurt Schumacher, head of the powerful So- 
cial Democratic Party, told reporters in London 
how deeply he regretted the fact that so few 
Jews had cared to return to Germany. We as- 
sume that Shumacher is sincere, that he honestly 
means what he says. But the experience of the 
Lewin case, and similar incidents, explain the 
position, taken by Der Weg, organ of the Ber- 
lin kehilla, stating that only a fool would wish 
to return to Germany.... 


Don Quixote in Latin America 
by Moshe A. Tov 


HE PRESS, WHEN COMMENTING on the activi- 

ties of the United Nations, often refers to 
the countries of South America as the Latin 
American bloc. There is a belief that these 
nations act as an integral unit in foreign policy. 
This frequently happens, to be sure, but it is 
due not to premeditated action but to a coin- 
cidence of opinion, a factor that goes back to 
the common origin of the different countries. 


When the question of Palestine was being dis- 
cussed, Israel having already been proclaimed a 
State, the Pope proceeded to read an encyclical 
letter which many thought would affect the 
course of events in the United Nations and the 
attitude of the Latin American countries. Nev- 
ertheless, when the vote was taken on the ad- 
mission of Israel to the United Nations, eighteen 


of the twenty Latin American delegations re- 
mained firm in their support of the new State, 
and two abstained. The signs of a “bloc” were 
evident here, but the mere fact that these were 
Catholic countries, voting in favor of Israel, 
confirms the opinion that the “bloc”, in this 
case, was formed by a unifying spirit of idealism 
and a common sense of justice. 


The same occurred in the question of Italian 
colonies. In Argentina, Chile, Peru and many 
other countries, there exists a great amount of 
sympathy for Italy, and the Italians in these 
countries are sometimes counted by the millions. 
However, the matter under discussion was one 
of a struggle against colonialism, and these same 
nations did not hesitate to lay their sympathies 
aside and join with those who felt themselves 
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dominated on their own soil by foreign powers. 


The peoples of America, very frequently 
act with complete individuality of opinion. 
Never has a successful federation of states been 
established on a firm foundation, as witness the 
failure of the Central American states to unite; 
nor have any plans for a coalition of states, like 
that proposed for the ABC countries (Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile), borne fruit. 


From many points of view, such alliances 
would have a sound basis for their existence, 
and they might truly be of great benefit to the 
countries concerned. But this very factor of 
individualistic viewpoints, of differing natures 
and diverse opinions, has prevented such unions. 
There have been border skirmishes, and at times, 
bloody wars, between Peru and Chile, Chile and 
Bolivia, Bolivia and Paraguay, Colombia and 
Peru, Peru and Ecuador, Honduras and Nicara- 
gua. The Organization of American States, with 
headquarters in Washington, is constantly on 
the alert, owing to conflicts which repeatedly 
arise. A good example is the present squabble in 
the region of the Caribbean. And to confirm 
even further the independent spirit of each of 
these countries — which, paradoxically, have 

*so much in common — we might add that dif- 

ferences emerge, not only because of economic 
considerations, but from widely varying politi- 
cal tendencies. 


Much is said of English influence in Latin 
America, and there is even more talk about 
American pressure there. There are many who 
affirm that the people south of the United States 
border are mere puppets attached to strings 
manipulated in Washington. But again and 
again, it has been shown that there is no human 
power capable of forcing on the Latin Ameri- 
cans an opinion which they do not choose to 
accept. 


Perhaps the ghost of Don Quixote still wan- 
ders eternally over these lands, in search of 
wrongs to be righted, and rights which must be 
defended. Benito Juarez, father of the Mexican 
Republic, uttered an unforgettable sentence at 
a time when foreign troops threatened Mexico’s 
borders, a sentence which has been inscribed in 
stone for posterity to read: “Respect for other 
men’s rights — that is peace.” 


Guided by this principle, the Latin Americans 
have fought at Lake Success for the recognition 
of Israel’s rights, for the rights of the North 
Africans, and for the rights of the: Indonesians. 
Countries as tiny, geographically, as Costa Rica 
and Uruguay, have made law the foundation for 
their existence as nations and the basis for their 
relations with the rest of the world. In the min- 
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istries of all nations, one often speaks of th 
Estrada Doctrine (drawn up in Mexico), anj 
the Directrixes of Luis Maria Drago (Argen. 
tina) are familiar to all. 


The fiction of solidarity, which has led to 
many mistaken interpretations of the nature of 
the Latin American bloc, placed three nations 
on the same Commission, (UNSCOP) : Guate. 
mala, Uruguay and Peru, each of which is ex. 
tremely different in its customary domestic 
policy. There was Guatemala, product of the 
revolutionary spirit which had overthrown the 
hated dictatorship, and now thriving under pro. 
gressive legislation; Uruguay, whose liberal tra- 
dition was already firmly rooted and whos 
national life has inherently revolved about prin- 
ciples which make her a solidly established en- 
tity; and finally, Peru, proud of her conservative 
heritage. Yet, all were ready to defend the 
struggle of the Jewish people, which in their 
eyes was the “just cause.” 


The passion with which the Latin Americans 
have consistently fought for justice was made 
overwhelmingly clear in the case of Israel. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Palestine Commission, formed 
after the vote for partition was taken, and con- 
sisting of five members, two were Latin Ameri- 
cans: Bolivia and Panama. Their ardor and 
energy were so great that their territorial 
minuteness was far outweighed by their gen- 
erosity. 


And despite the battle that began just when 
the partition plan was about to be implemented, 


the Latin American countries once more demon- | 
strated their loyalty to the principles they had 


invoked. Many of them took it for granted that 
the Arabs would be victorious, in view of their 
superior numbers and geographic situation. But 
to emphasize the faith that they had placed in 
the Jewish people of. Palestine, many Latin 
American governments began a series of diplo- 
matic recognitions, although a realistic view- 


point might perhaps have recommended more | 


prudent delay. 


The Latin American States preserve theif 
ideals inviolate. They do not have to study of 
weigh carefully which side they will support. 


As Western states, they know that they have | 


their place among the community of nations, 
and they do not intend to jeopardize their own 
solidarity in favor of any geographic group. 
When, at Lake Success, one speaks of the cold 
or luke warm war, they always seem to recall 
Benito Juarez’ sentence, and in this atomic age, 
they continue to defend their lofty concept: 
respect for the rights of others. 
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A Yemenite Sketch 


by Hayim Hazaz 


eee ALL ciTiEs in the Land of Israel, Jeru- 
salem was amassed from the whole wide 
world, it is like a printed page of all seventy 
nations and all seventy tongues, a mirror of all 
the world from end to end. Many are the com- 
munities and sub-communities in it, fragments 
and particles of communities, not one like the 
next, but each one distinct unto itself, preserv- 
ing the custom of its place of origin, whatever 
the kingdom or the country it came from. There 
are the Ashkenazim, libertines and free-thinkers, 
bold-faced twisters, quarrelsome and conten- 
tious, high-handed and base, befuddling the 
world with their tongue-wagging, mastering 
public affairs like charity-wardens, spending 
their money like bankrupts, all the earth’s in 
their hands and everything’s theirs, nor may the 
rest of God’s creatures lift their heads before 
them. There are the Sephardim, imposing and 
proud, elegant in their manner and garb like 
has-beens of notable ancestry, all “what once 
was” and no “what will be,” for they already 
preceded all Israel in tribulations and martyr- 
dom, and are wearied of wrath and consolation, 
and they have nothing now but to exhaust their 
ancestors’ estates, lapped in serene idleness, un- 
fettered by demands. The Kurds, simple men 
in Israel, broad-built like mortars of stone, 
beards like clusters of dates, eyes wide in the 
style of oxen, with the wit of school-children 
and the Aramaic speech on their tongues like 
copper pellets, and they seem as though not of 
the pain-ridden congregation of Israel, but like 
a sort of Gentiles, or of the men of the era of 
Ezra who went up from the bondage of Babylon 
to build the Lord’s house in Jerusalem. Modest 
and meek-minded Persians, prudent household- 
ers, practical, moderate men, turning their faces 
hither and yon, and walking like types of can- 
tors late to the Synagogue, and their limbs are 
thin and their brows are like round dried figs, 
and their eyes almonds, their eyebrows tangling 
together, and always they seem to be buying, not 
selling, hearing, not telling, as though misplaced 
ina world not their own. Bukharans, large and 


Hayim Hazaz, one of the foremost contemporary Israeli 
writers, first became famous for his stories of early post- 
revolutionary Russia. For the past ten years he has devoted 
considerable attention to the Yemenites in Israel, as well 
4s in Arabia itself. Another sketch, also translated from 
the Hebrew by Ben Halpern, will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue, 


weighty, well-fleshed and broad-seated, Asiatics 
with gross and oily faces, bodies bigger than 
limbs, with superfluities exceeding essentials, and 
limbs lagging with languor, and nothing in the 
world but the lighter commandments, fat meat, 
and many wives. Syrians, masters of piyut and 
chant, excitable quarrelsome Urfalim, Moroc- 
cans, masters of spells and magic, etc., etc. 

But the select among all are the Yemenites, 
well-defined and excellently distinguished, so 
that never will you confuse them with any other 
of the clans of Israel. They are the lively and 
clever ones, salted and peppered and spiced. All 
they are is sinew and bone and spirit, and there 
is no meat on them. As though they had elimin- 
ated all non-essentials and maintained the essence 
alone, thrown away the outer shell and preserved 
the inner core alone, and their members are 
meagre and compressed, and their stature is 
slight: Not with heads in one place and bodies 
in another, but head, and body in the same place, 
cheekbone and Adam’s apple together, shin and 
foot together, and from the beginning to the 
end of them is a trifling matter, a distance of 
nothing at all. 

Mori Said Jehran used to say in his piping 
voice, “We Yemenites are the descendants of 
those corpses whom Ezekiel resurrected, and we 
are a hasty tribe. We didn’t wait till we raised 
flesh and grew sound, but no sooner had our 
bones come together bone unto bone, and the 
sinews came up upon us, than at once — ha! ha! 
— we sprang up and stood on our feet.” 

Mori Said was like the rest, a slip off the same 
stock, a chip off the same rock, not the biggest 
goat nor the smallest lamb, a man of small 
quantity and large quality, tight and slight and 
dried-out, a body like a singed wick and two 
arms like a camel’s tail, sidecurls the width of a 
gimlet and a face like a fine potsherd, and his 
eyes brimful of the mystic Simeon bar Yohai, 
the Moralist Bahua Ibn Pakuda, the philosopher 
Moses ben Maimon, the tender grace of pleasant 
verse, the measure and rythm of song, for that 
his soul wept within him for God’s early love, 
the Temple destroyed, and the grievous Exile. 
Now that he had grown old and come to the 
age of eighty and grey hairs encircled him like 
the white around the apple of the eye, lost were 
the pleasant emblems of youth, bent was his 
back like a burial mound, scraggly his beard, 
with no more than seven or eight silvering hairs, 
shrunken his countenance, turned as insignifi- 
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cant as a fast-day falling on the Holy Sabbath, 
his lips hung slack, seeming to complete the 
valediction of “‘Kaddish,” his nose was bent to 
“Thou art holy,” his eyes uttered the verses of 
“T shall surely consume them” and his Adam’s 
apple danced to the tune of “A redeemer cometh 
to Zion,” with this it rose and with this it fell. 


BEswwEs ALL HIS OTHER QUALITIES, quick and 

sound, erudite and acute a sage preferred 
above prophets, he also interpreted dreams, and 
the public with their dreams would attend him, 
nor did any dream occur among men which he 
could not interpret. This thing was discovered 
inadvertently, and by none other than Mori 
Alp’kaa, who was his bosom friend and loved 
him like a brother, and adhered to him, sub- 
mitted to him and swallowed his words like 
water. 

Once Mori Alp’kaa met a certain man of his 
acquaintance sitting in gloom, dejected and 
cross, in an ill mind and a cloudy face. Observ- 
ing the clouds on his brow and seeing him in 
such a state, he was struck with wonder and 
he said: “Why is your countenance ill-favored 
this day — Why is the image of God departed 
from you?” The man replied in a voice of sighs 
and affliction: “Be still, ya Mori, it is no time to 
multiply words.” Mori Alp’kaa drew him on, 
and pressed upon him, and said: “No, but you 
must tell me, no matter what, perhaps I may 
give you good counsel and bestead you in your 
trouble.” 

He said to him: “I am fasting for a dream.” 

At once his thoughts took fire and he said: 

“Ti a ha! Now you listen to me. First of 
all, go to Mori Said, do not delay, and tell him 
your care and your grief because of your dream, 
and what you saw in that dream, and he will 
completely interpret it, leaving nothing to 
doubt, but all entirely clear. Because he is a wise 
and a knowing man, and an elder of the com- 
pany, and he knows the celestial secrets and the 
words of men of vision and their sayings, and he 
is perfect in his ways, filled to overflowing like 
the book called “Selection of Pearls” and others, 
and all the Moriin are like outer skins of onions 
against him. So, it’s no time to multiply words 
at this time and season, for he is better for you 
than your father from whose loins you came 
forth, and your sons who came forth from your 
loins, and what other proof do you need than 
what your eyes will see and your ears will 
ee 

He went to Mori Said and said to him: “My 
spirit is troubled, ya Mori, and behold, I shrink 
and am ill at ease from the dream that I dreamed. 
It’s a very bad dream, bad, bad! For -this my 
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heart is pained and my eyes darkened, till thy 
I find no peace to my soul. I dreamed as though 
I were in the suk ilhalab* . . . What is the meap. 
ing of this dream? Suk ilhal-ab, suk ilhal-ab ., 
Can it be, Heaven forbid, that I have already 
been doomed to fry in Gehennum: ... 

Mori Said fixed his eyes upon him and chirped; 
“Begging your pardon, O my brother. First of 
all, I am compelled to ask you one thing: Wha 
is the commandment that you engage in, o 
which of the good commandments have yoy 
chanced to perform? 

He answered him with downcast and gloomy 
face: “I am empty, va Mori, of all command. 
ments and of a—a—all good works.” 

Mori Said pressed him: ‘Remember, remem- 
ber kindly, possibly you just did something in 
the way of charity, even if it’s a small thing in 
your eyes.” 

He mused privately and said: “Only that | 
vowed that each night when I go up to the syna- 
gogue for midnight prayer I would take along 
a pitcher of coffee so that the poor who cannot 
afford it might drink. I have kept my bond that 
I took upon my soul for two or three nights, 
No sooner had I begun, than behold, this un- 
canny dream...” 

Whereat Mori Said rejoiced, and said: ‘This 
dream is ve-e-ery good, and this day is a day of 
good tidings and rejoicing for you. The Blessed 
Name is glorified in you, and you have been 
exalted by virtue of this commandment, and 
already you have merited a high degree. And I 
bring you proof from the Torah: ‘And the Lord 
hath avouched thee this day to be His peculiar 
people. The Aramaic Targum of this passage 
reads: ‘Va-adonai het b’ak yoma din! Go your 
way, eat, drink, rejoice, and make this day a 
holiday and a festival.” 


A\NOTHER TIME a certain man came to him 
and said: 

“I awoke today from sleep in a state, God 
save us, of great vexation, my spirit was troubled, 
my thoughts were in confusion, and my prayef 
was upset by the distraction of mind and dis- 
turbances of my dream. I already would have 
imposed a fast on myself, but still I went to 
Mori Alp’kaa and he told me to come to you, 
ya Mori.” 

Mori Said nodded his head to him and said: 
“Good, good, my child. What is the dream?’ 

“I dreamed that I had phylacteries on. ... 
What is the meaning of this thing, that I had 
on phylacteries? ... What is it? What is it?... 
Maybe, God forbid, they want me up in Heaven 
and my hour has struck to give up the ghost?” 


* The wood market. Arabic. 
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Mori Said was shocked at him, grew stern, 
and said: “Ein jinek b’isiian!* Who interpreted 
it 0, What oracle gave you these erring, witless 
words? Are your eyes blind to the law expressly 
gt down in Orah Hayim: It is forbidden to 
enter the cemetery or within arms length of the 
deceased wearing phylacteries on one’s head, lest 
it be as one who mocketh the poor. 

Indeed, you should be ve-e-ery ha-a-appy! 
for the interpretation of this dream you have 
gen is that the celestial powers are showing you 
your merit, “Thou art called by the name of the 
lord”* — The reference is to phylacteries. .. . 
As I see it, you should go and rejoice and make 
this day a day of gladness and joy in God-fear- 
ing sanctity. Remember and do not forget that 
the Blessed Name crowns Israel with Beauty, 
and the phylacteries are a symbol of mind while 
the strap is a symbol of fear of the Lord, and 
the strap passing through the slit of the phylac- 
tery is an allegory of fear of the Lord passing 
through the mind, for the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of Wisdom, where there is no fear 
there is no Wisdom, and a word to the wise is 
sufficient, and the initiate will understand . . .” 

Another time a man came to him in a panic 
with white countenance and starting eyes. 

Mori Said spoke up and said to him: “What is 
it, my child?” 

Stammering, he whispered to him: “I saw, va 
Mori. . . that I became a little, tiny fly, then 
what should I do?” 

Mori Said reflected in private and then said: 
“My child, from a man’s dreams one can tell 
what he is awake, and what is the substance and 
quality of his nature. Now, be it known to you 
that The Holy One, blessed be He, created in 
His world many creatures, some living on land, 
others living in the sea, some living in air, others 
living in fire. I have heard scholars who study 
the marvels of the Blessed Name, and I will tell 
you this, that the Blessed Name did not find 
His world complete until He created many dif- 
ferent kinds of tiny creatures, that don’t even 
make up a tenth part of a single fine grain of 
sand. And He created more than 18 different 
kinds of ants, many more than 18 different kinds 
of spiders, 87 kinds of crab, 189 kinds of wasps, 
200 kinds of snakes, 500 kinds of fish, more than 
a hundred kinds of mosquitoes, more than 120 
kinds of flies. I also heard that one tree nourishes 
in its trunk and roots and leaves and fibers about 
three hundred different kinds of insects. These 
tiny creatures have been endowed by the Blessed 
Name with a fruitful, prolific nature, giving 
birth continually to myriads upon myriads, in 





* Arabic: “Your mother’s eye in her teeth!” 
** Deut. 28:10. 
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order that their kind should not perish and dis- 
appear from the earth. Only their increase is 
great and their value is small, for if they were to 
multiply a thousand times more they would not 
reach even half the glory of a lion, even though 
the lion bears only one to a birth at long istervals, 
because its power and might do not require 
quantity. Now this is the parable, my child, 
which you must learn from the way of the fly 
that they showed you in a dream, as it is said: 

‘All the little diminish’ and vice versa. Better 
the nail parings of a lion than the bodies of ten 
thousand flies multiplied by 120 varieties. And 
now I shall tell you, O my child, the purport 
and meaning of the dream that they showed 
you from heaven, namely that you should cease 
harassing your soul with too many meticulous 
commandments, leave aside quantity upon which 
you rely, forgetting the essentials. Only divorce 
your soul from that level to the foundation 
which is as the lion, no man having done his 
duty with less than it. Now, then, I counsel you 
to be constant in reading the Ten Command- 
ments daily with great care to your lips and 
your heart, till you can no longer neglect or 
forget them, and you will have grace to be 
before the Blessed Name like a lion and not a 
fleeting fly.” 

(Translated from the Hebrew by Ben Halpern.) 


Evening Prayer 


B'=<4 art Thou, O Lord, 
our God, King of the universe, 
at whose word evening is made evening. 


With wisdom He opens gates in the skies, 

in discernment changes the seasons, 

causes the hours of the day to alternate, 

and arranges the stars in their stations in the sky 
according to His will. 


The Creator of day and night, 


who rolls back the light from before the darkness 
and the darkness from before the light, 

causes day to withdraw 

and night to come on, 

and separates day from night, 


Lord of hosts is His name! 


May the living and eternal God 
rule over us forever and ever. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
who makes the evening evening. 


(This prayer from the Evening 
Service has been translated from 
the Hebrew by Judah Goldin.) 
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Immigrant 
by Elijah 


OR THE MOST PART, the 70,000 men and 

women in the Israel reception centers last 
summer spent their days in enforced idleness. 
The camp residents were not in the mood for 
club rooms or libraries, especially during the 
summer period. Most of them just sat around 
or wandered about. This inevitably bred per- 
sonal carelessness in habits, attire, and manners. 
(Late last summer there was a wave of press 
notices about one or another prominent individ- 
ual returning from Israel and reporting that 
camp conditions were “shocking” or “shame- 
ful.”’) 

Conditions differ with the national back- 
ground of the people, their educational level, and 
their experiences in the past ten years. On the 
whole, camp directors and workers felt that the 
Central and East Europeans were perhaps the 
most “demoralized”. 


The most wholesome elements were those who 
had not suffered wartime exile and concentra- 
tion, and who managed to maintain family life 
to the end. Around tents occupied by Jews who 
recently came from Yugoslavia, Turkey or Bul- 
garia, one could see even in the camps what for 
want of another word must be termed a garden, 
rudimentary though it was. The family spirit 
Was maintained by many a wife and mother 
whom one could see cooking a family meal with 
the makeshift field equipment of a pot and a 
pan in the spaces between rows of tents. 

During my summer visits the reading rooms 
in the camps usually contained few people. But 
then one realized that reading was not what 
most of these people wanted to engage in. Be- 
sides, reading matter was rather limited. The 
Hebrew newspapers were not understood by 
most of the camp residents. There was a variety 
of publications for the immigrants in simple 
Hebrew, in Yiddish, Spanish and French. But 
these were usually small bulletins that appeared 
only weekly, fortnightly, or monthly. There 
were also a few leaflets to look through. 


People congregated outside, near the offices, 
near the little businesses set up by the more 
enterprising residents, where cigarettes, matches, 
candy, and soap were sold. Behind the wall of 
one camp’s assembly hall a Polish immigrant set 
up an outdoor barber shop with his equipment 
consisting of an ordinary chair, a hand hair 
clipper and some razors, and kept working 
steadily (this was on a Friday, always a big day, 
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into Israeli 


Bortniker 


he explained). His customers had come from 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, Egypt, Rumania, Morocco, 
Czechoslovakia, India, Shanghai, and another 
dozen or so countries. The barber, a smallish 
man of about forty-five, once owned a barber 
shop in Poland. He also had done considerable 
barbering afterwards in Russia, where he had 
escaped from the advancing Germans. He had 
managed to come back to Poland, thence to q 
DP camp, and now he was in Israel, and did not 
quite know whether to be happy or not. 


THis BARBER GAVE perhaps a true representa- 

tion of the feelings of many immigrants. They 
do not know what to make of their new situa- 
tion. They came to Israel as to a haven of 
rescue, expecting to find peace and security. 
In many cases the immigrants’ notions did not 
jibe with Israeli realities, and the contrast proved 
disappointing to those who found a situation 
far removed from their dreams. True, people 
keep changing and readjusting their notions and 
demands in terms of their experience and reality. 
But this takes time. In this connection it must 
be remembered that the present immigration is 
not composed, as was a gcod part of the old im- 
migration to Palestine, of pioneers. The ma- 
jority of today’s immigrants are refugees. Com- 
pulsion or danger of varying degrees, or memor- 
ies of these in recent experience, brought them 
to Israel. 


Some of the immigrants concede this quite 
frankly. One young Rumanian woman, who 
with her crippled husband runs an ice cream 
parlor on one of the main streets in Jaffa, 
told me her own illuminating story. In her 
youth she had been altogether indifferent to 
Zionism in spite of her Zionist home background. 
With honest intelligence this woman admitted 
that she was very fortunate in having escaped to 
Israel, and was thankful that others had long 
before her taken the step that her Zionist father 
had wanted her to take. Otherwise she and her 
husband and their child would today have no 
place in this world. But they were not quite 
adjusted, not quite happy. Perhaps in time, she 
said. Business, at any rate, was fairly good. 


But not all the immigrants, most of whom 
prefer city life, have the peculiarly perverse luck 
to settle in the city and own a small shop as had 
this girl from Jassy. For her husband was a legless 
cripple as a result of his fight in the Resistance 
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and therefore had received preference in estab- 
lishing a business of the kind he could manage 
with his handicap. Other immigrants are urged 
to go to work, especially to agricultural labor, 
or to join units that intend to settle on the land. 
Considerable propaganda is carried on in this 
connection. Yet the notion of going into 
agriculture does not appeal to many of the im- 
migrants. When they see and hear of the pio- 
neering that still has to be done in the hills or 
desert settlements where many of the new units 
are being founded they get discouraged. As for 
the appeals for agricultural pioneering in the 
name of national needs, the necessity to build 
Israel on sound foundations, these seem at first so 
completely outside the immigrants’ desires and 
expectations as to be almost incomprehensible 
to them. Perhaps in time their notions will be 
sufficiently modified to make them receptive to 
such appeals. 

After conversing at length with large num- 
bers of the immigrants one realizes that many of 
them feel that after years of persecution and 
camp life they not merely wish peace and securi- 
ty but are entitled to it. They came to Israel 
expecting a fine reception, a reception with 
“open arms”, as it is often expressed. And some- 
how such a picture is invariably associated with 
hosts who are comfortably settled and in a 
position to add to the reception something more 
than open arms or an open heart. But all Israel 
can offer the homecoming refugee is a new rug- 
ged life. The refugee thought he was coming 
home, and he finds it as a blueprint home which 
he himself must build. 


Most shocking to many of the newcomers are 
some of the social concepts that have evolved 
in Israel. ‘Have all normal concepts gone com- 
pletely awry here?”, a woman from Budapest 
asked an American visitor who should no doubt 
understand things better. She voiced a view 
quite widespread among the Central European 
immigrants, and expressed it with passion, al- 
most eloquently, as though she had thought the 
matter over many times and argued it out with 
herself or with others. The gist of it was the 
mad idealization of the kibbutzim. These are 
spoken of as though they were the garden of 
Eden inhabited by angels. What utter nonsense! 
Is she to encourage her boy of fourteen to join a 
youth group that would be sent to train for 
kibbutz life? After several years of hard work 
and primitive living her son would become a 
member of a “labor gang”, living with many 
others in armories (Kaserne was her word for 
it) or in small buildings like the “servants’ quar- 
ters of the rich.’ He and his family would 
eat in a general mess hall, army style, or, as 
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others often describe it, concentration camp 
style. Is that what she raised her child for? 


The comparative reluctance of immigrants 
to go and found agricultural settlements in 
abandoned Arab villages, and the still greater 
reluctance to pioneer in new and rugged desert 
regions, have evoked considerable criticism 
among some Israelis. The opinion that too many 
of the present immigrants are not the proper 
human material for the pioneering job that is 
still to be done in Israel is occasionally expressed 
in a newspaper article or from a speaker’s plat- 
form. It is heard much more often in general 
conversation. Such critics of the new immigrant 
point out that the chalutzim of the good old days 
went anywhere when necessary and showed 
preference for difficult and dangerous pioneer- 
ing. Such criticism is no doubt to be expected 
but, of course, it hardly changes anything. The 
fact remains that such are present-day immi- 
grants, and that ways have to be found to assist 
their adaptation. It also seems to me that in the 
talk about the old-time chalutzim vs. the pres- 
ent-day immigrants one important element is 
altogether forgotten: the pioneering chalutzim 
were very few as compared with the numerous 
immigrants of today. 


JHE PROBLEMS OF woRK, the considera- 

tions of the type of occupation to select, the 
possible location, these naturally constitute the 
first steps in the immigrants’ adaptation to 
Israel. This realistic education goes on all the 
time, and some learn more quickly or more 
willingly than others. Just as some parents, like 
the Budapest woman mentioned above, refuse 
to let their children even visit a kibbutz, so 
there are others, especially among the younger 
parents, who are willing to do anything to 
establish themselves and would, in fact, prefer 
to join a kibbutz, here again, for the sake of 
their children. A young widow from Yugoslavia 
who was still in camp Bet Lid last summer was 
anxiously awaiting an answer to her applica- 
tion to join a kibbutz. Where else could she 
possibly give her three year old child the care 
and upbringing he would get in a kibbutz, she 
explained. She only hoped she’d be accepted and 
that she’d make good. For the whole thing was 
a trial. She offered a lengthy explanation that 
I later checked and found correct. 

The kibbutzim have been engaging in a cam- 
paign to enlighten the immigrants about their 
form of colonization and offering them induce- 
ments to join. Their representatives are active 
in the camps and select suitable people for their 
settlements. These come into the kibbutzim for 
one year’s trial; there they receive, on their part, 
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work at their assigned tasks and devote one 
half-day a week to language and orientation 
courses. Their children are taken care of with 
the kibbutz children. During the year those who 
definitely do not adjust to kibbutz life can go 
back to the camps. The same holds for those 
who at the end of one year are not accepted 
as members. The latter are paid one hundred 
Israeli pounds for their work in addition to the 
food, shelter, and clothing they have received. 
On the other hand those who prove satisfactory 
may join as permanent members. 


Several thousand of the new immigrants, es- 
pecially youths, representing newcomers from 
over thirty different lands, are now in estab- 
lished kibbutzim. Several thousand more settled 
in new kibbutzim, many of which have a mem- 
bership from a common country of origin. Some- 
what larger numbers of the immigrants take to 
the Moshavim, agricultural settlements on na- 
tional land in which each individual tills his own 
parcel of land and lives with his family in his in- 
dividual home. During the year ending Septem- 
ber 1949 over 9,000 immigrants settled in thirty- 
three Moshavim, twenty-four of them in aban- 
doned Arab villages, and others in new territory. 
Plans are afoot to establish a large number of 
Moshavim during the coming year, in which 
nearly 100,000 immigrants will be settled. 


JEWisH Front 


Thus the newcomers gradually adapt them. 
selves to the Israeli conditions, especially the 
younger elements among them. This matter of 
age is a very important one, for many of th 
immigrants are not young people capable of 
pioneering. This fact was poignantly expressej 
at a conference organized last summer by the 
Moshavim Movement and held in K’far Vitkin, 
a large, well-established Moshav, situated on ; 
coastal plain about midway between Haifa and 
Tel Aviv. In one of the talks at this conferenc 
the speaker told of the founding of K’far Vitkin 
and of how the settlers were ready long befor 
the land was available and had to wait fourteen 
years for it. The talk had a depressing effect 
upon many of the listeners. “We are too old for 
this sort of a waiting period,” some of them 
said; “we haven’t fourteen years which we can 
spend on waiting.” 


THE DARING OF THE SMALL State of Israd 

in accepting this enormous immigration 
is manifested on the cultural level no les 
than on the economic one. The community of 
Israel here accepts the challenge of absorbing 
culturally and linguistically an immense mas 
of people, with the clear foreknowledge of what 
it entails. For the newcomers will not merely 
be adapting themselves to the young and as yet 
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ynrooted Israeli culture, its language and ways 
of life. They will seriously affect these, and in 
time perhaps substantially modify the present 
day cultural character of Israel. 

The issue of Americanization in the United 
States never was as acute as is the analogous 
problem in Israel today. The immigration to 
the U. S. was never proportionately as large as 
is the Israeli Ingathering of Exiles. No less im- 
portant is the fact that present circumstances 
in Israel impose a separation between the older 
residents and the newcomers. The housing short- 
age in the older Jewish settlements forced the 
new immigrants into the Arab towns and vil- 
lages or into altogether new developments. These 
facts have definite linguistic and cultural results. 
For example, one hardly hears any Hebrew in 
Jaffa, Ramleh, or Acre. A babel of Yiddish, Pol- 
sh, Bulgarian, Ladino, Arabic, Turkish, French, 
German, etc. is heard on the scene, with differ- 
ent languages dominant in different localities 
depending on the lands of origin of the par- 
ticular groups residing there. Even more ex- 
treme is the situation in the camps, where the 
population is exclusively immigrant. The camps 
are places of temporary sojourn for the immi- 
grants, but the immigrant centers in the new 
and old towns and villages will remain the per- 
manent abode of many of the recently arrived 
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Israelis, and the process of assimilation is thus 
slowed up. 

The task of aiding the cultural absorption 
of the newcomers has been assigned to the Cul- 
tural Department of the State. With limited 
means and personnel this department set out 
last spring to engage in educational activities 
among the adult immigrants (schools were es- 
tablished for children of elementary school age, 
though in insufficient number for the obvious 
reason of shortage of funds, buildings and teach- 
ers.) As was actually expected, this was found 
to be an exceedingly difficult task. The anxiety 
and tension of the unsettled immigrants were 
not conducive to the learning of a new lang- 
uage, to interest in orientation lectures, to par- 
ticipation in group singing or to attendance at 
cultural functions. But club houses and small 
libraries were nevertheless opened, Hebrew cour- 
ses started, and a variety of activities organized. 
There were local news broadcasts through loud- 
speaking systems, Israeli motion pictures, and 
frequent programs consisting usually of lectures 
and music. Tours through the country were 
arranged for the younger and more interested 
elements. At all times attempts were made to 
discover original talent among the immigrants 
and to involve them in active planning and 


participation. 
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Various organizations too began working 
among the immigrants. The most prominent of 
these is the Histadrut, the Labor Federation, 
which expanded its special division dealing with 
immigrant problems. The Histadrut engages in 
many activities similar to those of the State’s 
Cultural Department. There is no duplication 
since neither body has sufficient means to do the 
whole job. Thus the dozens of immigrants’ clubs 
opened by the Histadrut in the towns and vil- 
lages, its Hebrew language courses, lectures, 
films, art programs and social circles, supple- 
ment the work of the Cultural Department and 
add facilities that are badly needed in the immi- 
grant centers. Occasionally, however, party 
competition seems to make for over-zealousness. 
Thus the town of Ramleh, with its 8,500 Jew- 
ish inhabitants, practically all of them recent 
immigrants, boasts of nine different party clubs. 
A multiplicity of signs and posters in several 
languages keeps constantly inviting the popula- 
tion to a variety of functions under different 
party sponsorships. Similar conditions obtain in 
other towns. 


The complexity of the work among the im- 
migrants must always be kept in mind if its 
difficulty is to be properly appreciated. Lectures 
or orientation talks have to be given in a variety 
of tongues. The North African Jews have no 
language in common with the European. To a 
young man just arrived from Benghazi contact 
with a Rumanian Jew is therefore impossible. 
Moreover, members of some groups are seriously 
prejudiced against, or feel superior to, those of 
another. A man from Czechoslovakia complains 
of his being reduced to living in an Arab village. 
And he adds: “It’s quite allright for those fami- 
lies there, from Algiers. They always lived in 
this type of village. But we...” Naturally the 
family from Algiers, aware of such attitudes, is 
frankly mistrustful of Europeans. The cultural 
differences between the immigrants are no doubt 
substantial. To many North African Jews the 
institution of lectures is altogether strange. One 
immigrant from Morrocco frankly explained 
why he did not like to attend the talks organized 
for him and his countrymen: “We never listened 
to a lecture in Marrakesh. Here we have them 
every week.” 


Even people who are accustomed to lectures 
and discussions can find no interest in them in 
their present circumstances. A lawyer and 
writer from Belgrade made a rather poignant 
observation on this score. “We wish to hear 
things that would solve our problem. But most 
of the people who come to talk to us solve our 
problem en masse. We each need our in- 
dividual solution. I admit it is easier to solve the 
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problems of groups, nations, even of humanity, 
than to solve so many individual problems.” 

Other people complain in much cruder and 
harsher manner. In one large camp, Agrobank, 
an embittered man standing in the midst of 4 
circle of glum camp residents shoutingly pro- 
claimed to me his disgust with all lecturers and 
speakers: “Frasn! Frasn! Seif bleslach! Sei sogn 
uns tzu nissim ve’infloess, ober ich bin noch bis 
heint do in machne. Shoin gantze finf monatn 
do un in andere machnes.” (Empty phrases! 
Soap bubbles! They promise us all sorts of mir- 
acles. But I am still here. I’ve been in camps 
now five months). 

The opposite reaction is occasionally encount- 
ered, and in extreme cases appears almost like 
an anecdote. In camp Beit Lid, I spoke to an 
immigrant from Bombay, India. He did not 
find the camp as depressing ah many others did. 
He offered his explanation: Being a philosopher 
(though carpenter by trade) he had long ago 
acquired philosophic serenity. He only regretted 
the lack of good works on philosophy, which he 
could not find even in Haifa or Tel Aviv, where 
he went in search of a good library. The dele- 
gates who came to India misled them on this 
point, he complained. 
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NCIDENTALLY, THE ACTIVITIES of the numer- 

ous Israeli parties, both in the immi- 
grant centers and elsewhere, offer the newcom- 
ers special lessons in the political culture of the 
country. All the parties try to build up their 
following from the ranks of the immigrants. 
Hence the numerous clubs, lectures, and pro- 
grams under various auspices. The extreme op- 
position parties are loud in their criticism of the 
government and exploit the misery of prolonged 
camp life, the poor housing, and unemployment 
—in short, all the difficulties of the current im- 
migration—for a campaign against the major 
government party, Mapai. 


As might be expected, most active and voci- 
ferous in trying to exploit the immigrants’ posi- 
tion for partisan ends are the Communists. Many 
of the demonstrations by the unemployed that 
took place in Israel last summer were attributed 
by both the press and the people to their doings. 
The Minister of Labor, Golda Myerson, accused 
them in the Knesset of playing with misery and 
deliberately stirring discontent. I happened to 
witness their manner of work. On Rothschild 
Boulevard, near the corner of Allenby Street, 
there is a gathering place known as the “unofh- 
cial parliament.” It is a sort of Hyde Park, or 
Columbus Circle, a spot for political kibbitzers 
and for soapbox oratory. Last summer most of 
the speakers discussed immigration and unem- 
ployment. I used to stop by quite often when 
in Tel Aviv and on frequent occasions found 
one particular individual, tall, thin-lipped, and 
with an incisive voice, in the center of a group. 
His were the most extreme harrangues. Here is 
one example of his logic. He was talking about 
the government and the Israeli old timers and 
their treatment of the immigrants. “Alle seinen 
sei ganovim!” he shouted. “They are all thieves! 
Simply thieves. Why don’t you understand? 
Where in the world is there a government that 
fails to help its unemployed? But they don’t 
here. Don’t you see? They only keep up an 
appearance because everything here is built on 
charity from abroad. And those who sit near the 
cash box divvy it up among themselves. Just 
go in to the government offices, and what do 
you see there? The Mapainik is there of course. 
Next to him a Revisionist. Remember the Arlo- 
soroff murder scandal? But here the Revisionist 
and the Mapainik sit side by side. And there is 
a third one, a Jew with side curls. What’s the 
difference? One with side curls, the other with- 
out them. They divvy up. They are thieves, and 
they stuff their pockets.” 


A few days later I witnessed a street meeting 
under the auspices of the Communist Party. The 
same man spoke to the assembled crowd. 
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Other parties try to gain the confidence 
of the immigrants through more constructive 
work. The most active party is the largest one, 
Mapai. Hence, the moderate labor group’s in- 
fluence upon the immigrants is perhaps the most 
substantial since it is well represented by the 
three largest agencies carrying on orientation 
work among them: the governmental bureau, 
the Histadrut, and the Mapai party. 

Some parties find specific immigrant groups 
fertile ground for their doctrine. The leftist 
labor party, Mapam, is particularly active among 
the Balkan immigrants who should, supposedly, 
appreciate a radical socialist home policy and an 
Eastern oriented foreign policy. The Herut 
party (heirs of the underground Irgun) try to 
appeal to the oriental and North African im- 
migrants. 


CASIONALLY THE IMMIGRANTS find the 

ideological diversity in Israel quite con- 
fusing. The school system is a striking ex- 
ample. There are four official school “‘currents” 
in Israel: labor, general, orthodox, and the 
Agudat Yisrael (ultra-orthodox). Each “‘cur- 
rent” attempts to attract pupils to its schools. 


JEWIsH FRONT 


An anecdotal situation came up last August in 
teh town of Acre, where the number of regis. 
trants for the next term exceeded the town; 
possible child population. Investigation revealed 
that bewildered parents among the immigrant, 
registered their children in more than om 
school system because one offered them fre 
lunches, and another one some other practical 
advantage. Not quite clear about the multip 
school currents they yield to more than on 
sales talk. 


The brightest side of this complex problem js 
the adjustment of the younger elements among 
the immigrants. Barring individual exceptions, 
the young folks find their adaptation to Israel 
much easier. 


Pioneering begins to appeal to the more dar- 
ing among them. The Negev beckons to some; 
the hills of Gallilee to others. Thus, amid the 
overwhelming problems of assimilating masses 
of immigrants, the youth aspect at least appears 
hopeful. Even should the older elements con- 
stitute a “Desert Generation,” the younger 
among the immigrants show promise of becom- 
ing in reasonable time well adjusted Israelis. 





The Story of a Failure 


| LonDON, 1945, when the armies 

of “The Big Three” were on Ger- 
man territory, the labor movements 
of Britain, Russia and America took 
the initiative in calling a conference 
of the workers of the free and freed 
world to inaugurate the first all-em- 
bracing, comprehensive, world-wide 
international of workers:- The World 
Federation of Trade Unions was born. 

Even at the outset there were, of 
course, hitches and misunderstandings. 
Those were the halcyon days when 
China was numbered among “the Big 
Four” and France was seeking to be- 
come a respectable “Fifth”. Even 
then, in Labor ranks, their relative 
strengths did not follow these auto- 
matic digits. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor, one of the members of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, stayed outside the new body 
as much because its great rival, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
was one of the founder members and 
initiators, as because Russia was in. 
Potsdam was still to come and the 
decisions of Teheran and Yalta were 
closely guarded secrets. But the labor 
leaders were sufficiently “in the know” 
to make political agreement possible 
at least on major issues. 


by Benjamin 


Trying to be wise after the event, 
opponents of the W.F.T.U. now ac- 
cuse Citrine and Hillman of having 
been politically naive in believing they 
could live in one house with the Com- 
munists. The same people point to 
the political maturity of Roosevelt 
and Churchill who, in building the 
United Nations, ingeniously contrived 
a voting system which gives Ecuador 
or Panama an equal voice with Russia, 
and makes the latter an automatic 
minority in every East-West clash. 
They forget that as counterbalance 
Russia obtained the veto, an instru- 
ment which the Russians are not 
afraid of wearing out by over-use. 

But it is in any case not true that 
Citrine and Hillman did not appre- 
ciate the elementary political princi- 
ple of counting heads. 

The directive organ of the 
W.F.T.U. was the Executive Bureau 
of nine persons, each with a single 
vote. It was fair to expect that Hol- 
land, France and China would always 
side with Britain and America in 
really vital issues. Mexico was anti- 
A.F.L. but friendly to the C.1.O., and 
not an automatic “hand-raiser” for 
the Soviet Union. The Italian Labor 
movement was altogether an unknown 


quantity and Czechoslovakia was the 
Czechoslovakia of Benes and Masaryk. 
It would have required more than 
human prescience to foresee the shat- 
tering changes which upset the “bal- 
ance of power” agreed to by Kuznet- 
zov, Hillman and Citrine in those 
virgin days in London, Spring 1945. 

In Milan, 1949, the Second Con- 
gress of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions assembled. It was a 
rump Congress. Britain and America 
had gone and taken with them the 
non-Communist trade unions of West- 
ern Europe, Scandinavia, and the 
British Commonwealth. The cold war 
had taken its toll. The official release 
records that the Congress covered 
countries representing 72 million 
workers. This quantitative unity was 
never embarrassed by any qualitative 
division. The Soviet Union delegation 
was the pillar and center of the gath- 
ering. Not that the other delegations 
passively submitted. On the contrary, 
they violently agreed with the tone 
set, the line fixed, the conclusions 
reached. In their denunciation of the 
“Western warmongers”, “the Wall 
Street Imperialists’, the ‘Anglo- 
American monopoly-capitalists”, the 
“Deakin-Carey traitor-lackeys”, the 
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qmaller countries and colonies out- 
pussiaed Russia. It is true that Gen- 
wal Secretary Saillant and Acting 
President De Vitorio made an off- 
lund reference to the hope that the 
breach in the international was not 
fnal. But it was a hope that faded 
with every passing minute, with every 
prepared speech, with every declama- 
tory denunciation. The delegates felt 
they could speak without reserve; 
and they used the opportunity with 
gusto, until at the end the adjectives 
and invective ran out, became repe- 
titious and lost force. They began to 
gund like a recitation, like a cate- 
chism. 

The Russians seemed to sense this 
and advanced the closing date of the 
Conference. As a demonstration, it 
might have been effective for a couple 
of days. But after the ninth or tenth 
day, the senses became numb. The 
lw of diminishing returns affects 
words as well as goods. 

In spite of the apparent uniformity 
it was possible to distinguish some 
groupings among the delegations. 
Apart from the Soviet Union, they 
could be divided into the popular 
democracies, the Communist-directed 
western trade unions, Latin America, 
Asia and the non-independent or 
colonial territories. Outside all cate- 
gories, but not by any means for the 
same reason, stood two groups — 
Yugoslavia and Israel. The former 
made a speech which did not differ 
one iota from the common refrain 
of the most dyed-in-the-wool Com- 
munists. But it was received as if a 
cold blast had blown through the hall. 
Israel, on the other hand, spoke out 
of line, against the prevalent trend, 
and, while seeing faults on both sides, 
pleaded for the restoration of unity. 
The reaction, at its most sympathetic, 
was probably one of tolerant patron- 
age for the politically naive — a tol- 
trance encouraged by the belief that 
the presence of Israel, as a preemin- 
ently non-Communist organization, 
lent a necessary variation to the nor- 
mal in an organization which still 
aspired to the description ‘World 
Federation”. 

* * *% 


_If it be asked what were the prac- 
tical results of the Congress the sim- 
Plest answer would be that a Confer- 
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ence is seldom intended to produce 
practical results. It was a demonstra- 
tion, and as such fairly effective. It 
would be stupid to deny that the 
Communists have a large, loyal and 
devoted following in many lands. 

But anomalous as it may sound, 
this loyalty and devotion is also one 
of its weaknesses. You must accept 
or else not be accepted. For those 
who believe that it is possible for 
groups of differing ideologies to work 
together, this Conference was a rudi- 
mentary education in the facts of 
political life. 1949 was mot 1945, It 
may be that if the “cold war” be 
replaced by the “cold peace” and the 
mutual fear and suspicion were to 
subside, cooperation might become 
possible. But that is a very big “if”. 
Today, those who are not prepared to 
say “all is black” or “all is white”, 
can only stand aside, even if it means 
ploughing a lone furrow, until a sense 
of color values is restored. 

+ * + 

And that applies equally to those 
“Western” Trade Unions who came 
together in Geneva to form a new 
“free democratic” Trade Union Inter- 
national. Here the diversities were 
more marked. 

In their anxiety to claim a world- 
wide mandate, the organizers appar- 
ently sent invitations indiscriminately, 
casting their bread upon the non- 
Communist waters. The catch in- 
cluded a number of very strange fish. 


One of these, the League of Lebanese 
Trade Unions, challenged the Hista- 
drut’s presence at the Conference on 
the grounds that the latter was still 
a member of the W.F.T.U. The 
charge was, of course, rejected, as 
other organizations present were in 
exactly the same position, and the 
Conference was “preparatory” and 
had not laid down any conditions for 
participation. But the incident served 
notice that here Israel’s Middle East 
neighbors might find a new platform 
and an unexpected interest in work- 
ers’ organizations — if not in workers. 

The Conference lasted only two 
days. The haste and improvisation 
with which it was called was reflected 
not only in the organizational form 
but even more sadly in the program- 
matic level. The leaders felt that it 
was not enough to be just ‘anti—’. 
The American, French and British 
spokesmen endeavored, with varying 
success, to find some positive ap- 
proach. They were not helped in 
their search by the trumpetings of 
some of the newer converts to “free 
democratic trade unionism” from the 
Middle East, Asia and Latin America. 

But, as in Milan so in Geneva, it 
would be folly to dismiss or under- 
estimate the power and responsibility 
which the majority represented. The 
genuine trade unions, which consti- 
tuted the real strength of the Con- 
ference, have behind them millions of 
workers who believe in and support 
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their leaders. Just as it is naive fy 
the Americans to think that they ca 
split the trade unions in the Populy 
Democracies, so it is pointless for th 
leaders of the W.F.T.U. to appeal 
over the heads of the T.UC, y 
C.1.O. to British and America 
workers. 


Another political axiom, which wy 
kept well in the background at Mily 
and Geneva, has to be brought int 
the open. The leading groups on both 
sides are the willing instruments of 
the national policies of their respec. 
tive states. 

+ * *% 


The ‘“‘cold war” has taken its toll, 
One of its victims has been th 
World Federation of Trade Union; 
Many reasons have been advanced in 
explanation — the events in Berlin, 
the attitude to Germany, the opposi. 
tion to the Marshall plan, the events 
in Malaya, Korea, Indonesia, Greece, 
Indo-China. These may all be good 
reasons. But the real reason is that it 
was from the beginning a marriag 
of convenience. Such unions seldom 
survive the hardships and realities of 
life. For this it is necessary to find 
some common faith, mutual aspin- 
tions and a willingness to understand, 
These are conditions for the future 
But these are also the conditions which 
must guide any organization, like the 
Histadrut, which has its own concep- 
tion of the overworked symbols ‘Lib- 
erty, freedom, and democracy’. 


* * % 


Nore: In the field of international rel 
tions, the Histadrut Executive Committee ha 
been acting in accordance with the resolution 
of the Seventh Histadrut Convention held it 
April 1949 when it was decided to send: 
delegation of observers to the Preparatory 
Conference of International Trade Uni 
Organizations in Geneva and a second dele 
gation to the WFTU Conference in Milan 
The Convention authorized the Executive to 
take a final decision on the question of th 
Histadrut’s international affiliations after th 
return of the delegations. The delegations 
have already submitted their reports. Th 
Executive Committee, however, has not yt 
reached a final decision and the question # 
to whether the Histadrut will remain in th 
WFTU or stay outside the two existing 
International Organizations is still unresolved. 
The present position can only be defined i 
a negative manner. 

The Histadrut has not yet decided on it 
place in the workers’ movement of the worl 
from the organizational point of view. Thet 
was only one positive decision taken by th 
Histadrut Convention — and that is as # 
instruction to the Executive Committee t) 
maintain relations with all sections of 
Labor Movement in the world. With it 
unfailing tradition of regional labor unit] 
and of active support for all that makes fo 
World Labor Unity, it is, however, doubtfd 
whether the Histadrut will in the long mu 
be able to remain in any organization which 
aims to serve merely the in essence sectio 
interests of only part of the world’s worket 
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In the Lucky 50? 


Yes, 50—only 50—persons will be able 
to see Israel with the expert “know- 
how” guidance of PIONEER WOMEN 
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For 50—only 50—persons will be accepted 
for Pioneer Women’s gala— 
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Israel visit will be a dream come true! 


From June 27, when you step aboard the com- 
fortable transport plane in New York, through 
an unforgettable month in Israel and until your 
return to New York on August 1, you will travel 
amid a spirit of “chavershaft,” live in the fa- 
mous homes and institutions of Pioneer Women 
all through Israel, and be taken on the kind of 
personalized tour which only the MOATZAT 
HAPOALOT—and no other organization in 
Israel—can offer. 


Round trip transportation will cost no more 
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$500 


Housing and other expenses in Israel will 
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BUILDING A NATION is no mean 
task. . . . It requires men of vision, 
daring and know-how. The prelimi- 
naries for nation-building have been 
taken care of by the first generations 
of pioneers. The main job is at hand— 
to increase the army of builders, armed 
with skills and imbued with ideals of 
cooperative endeavor. 

HISTADRUT is the trailblazer . . . train- 
ing thousands of immigrants for con- 
structive labor, establishing cooperative 
enterprises to absorb the newcomers 
and expand the healthy social-economic 
foundation of the young state. 

THE ISRAEL HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN 
for $10,000,000 is American Jewry’s an- 
swer to the challenge of this crucial 
year in Israel’s development. 

GIVE NOW! 

GIVE GENEROUSLY! 


Send checks to: 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FOR LABOR ISRAEL 


45 East 17th St. New York 3, N. Y. 
Or to your local Histadrut Committee 
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(All contributions are tax deductible) 











